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In the Classrooms 
of Queen’s University 


The faculty of Queen’s University at Kingston, Ontario has 
accepted Daylight Projection with the Spencer Delineascope 
and Trans-lux Daylight Screen as the newest working tool of 
modern educational methods. 

With Daylight Projection the use of lantern slides for illus- 
trating lectures and laboratory demonstrations becomes as 
simple and convenient as the use of charts or the blackboard. 

It stimulates interest and quickens thinking under ideal class- 
room conditions — no interruptions, no darkened rooms, no 
interference with ventilation. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


442 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Spencer Lens Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please tell me about Daylight Projection for lecture halls 
and laboratories. 


Name 
Address 


Institution 
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SCHOOL DAYS 
A ONE REEL FEATURE 


EVER since the beginning of time 
has the education of children been 
so important as it is today. World 
progress has established new stand- 

ou ards—new ideals. 

To deliver our children out of childhood 
into successful manhood and womanhood—to 
inspire them with worthy ambition—to 








“FF direct their activities into those channels 





“jf; which offer most in health, happiness, and 
fy, , : sh 
y , material progress, is our obligation to the 


youth of America. 






In an effort to solve this problem and to en- 
courage better educational facilities in rural 
sections, the International Harvester Company 
has prepared a new one-reel motion 
picture “School Days” for free dis- 
tribution. This one thousand foot 
film, printed on _ non-inflammable 
stock takes its audience back to the 
days of the old one room, one teacher 
district school. Before our eyes a vast change 
takes place—the one room school is gone and 
a great structure, beautiful in appearance with 
every modern educational facility arises in 
its place—this is the consolidated school. 


“School Days” is pictorial, entertaining and 
instructive. There is a certain amount of in- 
dividuality to each scene which holds the 
spectator’s interest throughout the showing. 
If you want something new, something dif- 
ferent, order “School Days.” It is loaned free 
but the recipient must pay transportation 
charges both ways. Send your request to the 
branch house nearest you or to the address 
below. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incerporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. Edison Speaks Again 

HE truth or falsity of a statement is, 

measure of its 
That influence 

depends on the wideness of circulation and 


unfortunately, no 
immediate influence. 
the character of the audience reached and 
impressed. These, in turn, depend largely on 
the source from which the original statement 
emanated. 

Back at the beginning of the present trend 
toward visual education—hardly more than a 
dozen years ago—Thomas A. Edison did the 
budding cause much harm by his wild state- 
ment to the effect that films could replace 
The 


words, of 


textbooks in our schools within a decade. 
the 


course, and gave boundless publicity to the 


press seized upon wizard’s 
startling dictum, but neglected to point out 
that even a world-master in science and inven- 
little or 
scientific education in its broadest meanings. 

Result ? 


public took fire with enthusiasm, mistook 


tion might know nothing about 


The unthinking portion of the 


‘eminence for authoiity, and were prepared 
shortly to see “education” spelled “film”. 
Many of them now realize that the road to real 
The thinking 
smiled at Mr. Edison’s 


outburst, pitied his gullible audience and 


educational films is long. 


portion of the public 
promptly discounted or actively opposed a 
movement which could provoke such absurd- 
ities. This opposition has unquestionably 
retarded the advance of sane visual education, 
and Mr. Edison is responsible to a consider- 
able degree. 


The series of 


interviews with Mr. Edison 


Editorial Section 


February, 1925 








which began in Collier’s for January 3rd, 
however, show a refreshing change for the 
better in some of the great scientist’s ideas. 
While there is still a trace of the baseless 
generalizing which characterized the earlier 
utterances, Mr. Edison is here confining him- 
self specifically to a limited phase of educa- 
tion—vocational—where he can rightly speak 


He 


supplements, not substitutes. 


with now offers films as 


The printing 


press will still have a place in education. 


authority. 


We are delighted to be able to agree almost 
entirely with the present utterances of this 
eminent man and are reprinting elsewhere in 
this issue (in Among the Magazines and 
Books) first 
article of the series. It looks as if the series 
would deserve a careful reading by educators. 


extensive excerpts from the 


The German Invasion 
O FAR American film producers have 
managed to monopolize pretty thor- 
oughly theatrical movie trade all over 
the world. England makes pictures, but 80% 
of the films showing in Canada and Australia 
are American (and both these countries com- 
plain of the false impressions these celluloid 
importations are giving of American life, by 
the way). In all other countries an even great- 
er predominance of American films is seen, 


with the 


two of France and 


exceptions 
Germany. Germany uses 500 films a year in 
her theatres, and 20% of them are of her own 
production. France’ supplies nearly half of 
the films showing in her own theatres. 

The only serious threat to this American 


supremacy seems to be looming up from 
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SEE THIS PROJECTOR! 


at the 

N. E. A. Convention 
Booth 115 Directly across 
from Registration Office 






































Results proved that Acme Mo- 
tion Picture Projectors are the 
accepted projectors for school 
and church use. It is the Acme 
S. V. E. that has put non-theat- 
rical projection on a par with 
the results given by professional 
machines. 


ACM 


Acmes are used by the following school 
systems: Detroit, Michigan; Dayton, 
Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; New Bedford, Mass. 
and many other cities of note. 


The Acme S. V. E. 


Manfactured by 
AcE Motion Picture PRoJEcTOR COMPANY 


NW32-1136 W. AUSTIN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Germany. The great film company U. F. A. 
(Universal Film Association familiarly known 
simply as UFA, without the periods) already 
owns 110 theatres in Germany and controls by 
leases about 3000 more. Its president, Dr. 
Felix Kallman, is now in this country with 
important plans for securing some German- 
owned theatres in New York and elsewhere, 
and establishing besides definite distribution 
arrangements with some large and effective 
American firm whereby the best German pro- 
ductions will have a chance to be shown to 
American audiences and vice versa. 

Since the importation several years ago of 
some notable German films (Passion, Caligari, 
The Golem, etc.) the powers that be in the 
industry seem to have shut down on the foreign 
productions. Fear of competition, of course, 
must have been the only motive. Such fear 
is about on a par with the iron-clad rulings 
laid down not so very long ago in the offices of 
certain movie firms that no one should ever 
mention “radio”—the radio being felt keenly 
in the theatres as a competitor that was cutting 
down audiences. Child-like methods of fight- 
ing competition cannot postpone the inevitable 
very long. The world will sooner or later 
have the best, wherever it comes from. The 
one sound method for meeting German com- 
petition is to make better and more intelligent 
films, as the Germans seem to be doing with 
a frequency that worries Hollywood. 

Dr. Kallman’s present mission, therefore, is 
probably rather disturbing to many circles in 
It should not be, but that will 
not prevent it from so being. If UFA should 


succeed in closing an arrangement with one 


moviedom. 


of our best American producers to handle each 
other’s best productions in the respective 
countries (it is rumored that United Artists 
are considering the matter) it would be a 
decided step ahead. Our audiences would get 
some wholesome variety. Some of the Ger- 
man productions would induce many intelli- 
gent Americans to come back again to the 
theatre. Germany would see some of the finer 
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American films. And, above all, American 
producers would gradually be brought to base 
more pictures on intelligence and fewer on the 
instincts. An eccasional appeal to the reason, 
as well as to the emotions, would be most 
refreshing. 

The German mission, then, may prove a 
blessing in disguise, but probably so disguised 
for some time to come as to be quite incognito 
to most of the industry. However, anything 
that will tend to improve motion pictures and 
gradually increase audiences will ultimately 
show in the box-office records. The industry 
will then conclude instantly that UFA did 
America a favor. It would be a fine thing if 
the industry could be led to such conclusions 

instead of driven. It would arrive so much 


sooner, 


The Chronicles of America 

HE Chronicles of America—the series 

of historical films produced under the 

supervision and control of The Yale 
University Press—are the greatest achieve- 
ment in the educational film field to date. 
They have set a standard, at last, that restores 
to respectability the term “educational film,” 
which has been so frequently and fearfully 
abused from the beginning. Never before have 
there been “non-theatrical” productions spon- 
sored by a world famous university, based 
on scholarly research and authority, and 
financed on a scale to command the varied 
technical resources without which the produc- 
tion of fine pictures is impossible. The first 
ten of the series we have reviewed at length in 
our pages. The eleventh appears in this issue, 
and we aim to do the same with every suc- 
ceeding film in the series of thirty-three. 

After a year of distribution to the theatres 
only comes the welcome announcement that 
the Chronicles of America are now ready for 
non-theatrical distribution. This is great 
news. Hundreds of schools and churches have 
wanted these pictures — thousands will be 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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Finding the Facts of Visual Education 


FREDERICK DEAN McCiusky 





SERIES of articles defining the present status of Visual Education, by a serious student 
Professor Mce- 


University of 


of the subject, Professor F. Dean McClusky of the University of Illinois. 
Visual 
Chicago, was a leading contributor to Frank N. Freeman’s “Visual Education,” and is closely 


Clusky conducts a summer school course in Education at the 


identified from many angles with the visual instruction field. 


Tue Eprrors 











The Administrative Status of Officers in Charge of Visual 
Instruction Bureaus 


HE administration of visual educa- 
tion a complex task. A new educa- 
tional method is generally supported 
by the stock argument that it will simplify 
the process of instruction. It frequently 
happens, however, that instructional methods 
are complicated rather than simplified by the 
introduction of new devices. This does not 


The 


growth of education in a complex civilization 


minimize the value of new methods. 


requires an increasing number of new meth- 
ods and techniques just as the multiplicity 
of automobiles requires the formation of a 
large number of rules and devices for regu- 
lating traffic. 

Visual education wherever it has been 
adopted in organized form has increased the 
complexity of educational administration. On 
the other hand, directors of visual instruction 
have found their bureaus more difficult to 
administer because of the intricate situations 
in which they labor. 
to appear in the Educational Screen an attempt 
will be made to clarify a number of the gen- 


eral aspects of the administration of visual 


In a series of articles 


education. 


1 Frederick Dean McClusky, The Administration of Visual Education, A 


The relation of departments of visual edu- 
cation to other phases of educational admin- 
istration. One factor of major importance 
which should be considered in discussing the 
organization of visual instruction is the 
status and power of directors of bureaus of 
visual education as related to that of other 
administrative officers in educational institu- 
tions. 

A recent study’ of the organization of 
visual instruction shows that the administra- 
tive status of officers in charge of bureaus of 
instruction is not clearly defined. 


Hollis® this 


conclusion. The two investigators found with 


visual 

Another survey by supports 
a few exceptions, (1) that the officials in 
charge of departments of visual instruction 
were in the employ of the educational institu- 
tions creating the new department at the time 
of its establishment, and (2) that each official 
retained for the most part his former rank and 
status and in some cases his former title and 
duties. Twenty state bureaus were surveyed 
by Hollis. 
different. title for the official in charge of the 


Sixteen city 


Seventeen of these reported a 


bureau. school bureaus were 


Unpublished 


National Survey. 


report of a survey made for the N. E. A. Committee on Visual Education in 1923. 


7A. P. Hollis, Visual Education Departments in Educational Institutions. U. S. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 8. pp. 36. 


Bureau of Education. 
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surveyed by the writer. Eleven different titles 
were reported and six officials were found to 
be burdened by many of the responsibilities 
which they held before they were vested with 
the care of visual instruction. In_ brief, 
departments of visual education have been 
established in order to facilitate the cen- 
tralization and distribution of visual mate- 
rials. Enthusiastic workers have been placed 
in charge. If the official were an assistant 
superintendent with supervisory duties at the 
time of his appointment, as at Newark, N. J., 
he continued his past administrative status. 
If he had been a teacher he assumed as much 
power as he believed he was entitled to have 
and acted accordingly. All of which means 
that the officials have become so engrossed 
with the task of collecting and distributing 
materials that the question of their admin- 
istrative status and power in a complex 
educational organization has not been se- 
riously considered. 

The movement for visual education has 
reached the point where an inventory has to 
be made. Educators are beginning to evaluate 
its worth. Administrators are desirous of 
placing it in the right niche. Happily, the 
stock taking process has gone far enough in 
certain directions that one is able to theoret- 
ically develop principles which should guide 
the future growth of the movement along 
correct lines. 

The director of visual education not a 
supervisor. Certain school officials have 
advanced the theory that directors of visual 
instruction in city school systems should 
possess the power to supervise personally the 
use of all visual materials on the ground that 
the director is an expert in the field. Despite 
the apparent logic of this contention, there 
are three major disadvantages to it. In the 
first place, the director of visual instruction 
would have more work than he could handle. 
would 


Such supervisory activities alone 


occupy the full time of a_ well trained in- 
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dividual. Most progressive elementary and 
secondary school teachers make frequent use 
of different forms of visual instruction. If 
the director of visual instruction attempted 
to supervise the use of all visual materials, 
he would find himself directing the work of 
practically every teacher in the school system 
at one time or another. In the second place, 
there would be duplication of effort and 
friction between the director and _ other 
supervisory officers. For example, the music 
supervisor might organize an instructional 
unit using illustrative material and then find 
that the director of visual education had also 
organized a set of pictures presenting a sim- 
ilar aspect of the unit. Each would be partial 
to his own point of view and it would be 
unwise for the director to force his set into 
use. 

\ third disadvantage lies in the fact that in 
general the organization and administration 
of supervision is in terms of subject matter 
rather than devices, techniques, or methods. 
We have supervisors of music, art, drawing, 
handwriting, physical education, and other 
subjects in the curriculum, but no supervis- 
ors of the use of the question method, the 
laboratory method, the lecture method, or 
other commonly used instructional techniques. 
Hence, a supervisor of visual instruction 
would not fit into the general administration 
of the supervision of instruction, and would 
either be in danger of exaggerating his 
position and power or be in danger of be- 
coming a tool in the hands of the supervisors. 

Selfish and “laissez faire” attitudes not 
desirable. A second theory is vaguely ex- 
pressed to the effect that directors of visual 
education should be given ‘as much standing 
and power as they can secure and hold. This 
point of view is supported by the old argument 
that the end justifies the means. On the other 
hand, a few take the attitude that one should 
be content with the position of “director” 
and should not attempt to force the issue of 
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determining one’s exact administrative status. 
The selfishness of the former position and 
the indefiniteness and J/aissez faire attitude 
represented by the latter, are sufficient to cause 
serious minded individuals to cast them aside 
without further consideration. 

It is pertinent, however, to the best interests 
of visual education that some progress be 
made toward a definition of the admin- 
istrative relationship of directors of visual 
instruction to supervisors, principals, and 
teachers. If directors were given power over 
all principals, supervisors, and teachers com- 
parable to that of an assistant superintendent, 
it would exaggerate the position of visual 
instruction to a place out of all proportion 
to its true value. Again, if directors of visual 
instruction were to organize visual education 
according to their own likes and dislikes, and 
then assume the attitude that teachers, super- 
visors, and principals may take it or leave it as 
they choose, the result might be one of isola- 
tion. Finally, if directors were to be solely 
occupied with the task of collecting, exhibit- 
ing, and distributing visual materials accord- 
ing to the demands of teachers, there is a 
possibility that such leadership would become 
followership. 

A genuine spirit of co-operation necessary. 
What is the solution of this problem? It 
appears that the best type of relationship of 
directors of visual instruction to members 
of the administrative and educational staffs 
would be that in which the utmost co-operation 
is made possible. The attitude of each party 
concerned should be co-operative regardless 
of the official title of the director. He should 
assist in formulating courses of study.’ He 
should confer with and assist principals, 
supervisors, and teachers. On the other hand, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers should 
assist directors of visual education in the col- 
lection of materials, in the organization of 
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materials in terms of the course of study, and 
in the use that is made of such materials after 
they are organized. 

It is foolhardy for a city school system to 
invest time and money in the organization 
and operation of a department of visual 
instruction when other administrative officers 
are permitted to collect and distribute visual 
materials throughout the system. For example, 
at Detroit it was found during the survey 
made by the writer, to which reference was 
made above, that the supervisors of art, health 
instruction, and industrial education were 
collecting and distributing visual materials 
independent of the supervisor or director of 
visual instruction. In New York, the director 
of visual instruction reported that the prin- 
cipals of two schools on his film circuit were 
renting additional film independent of the 
bureau. Evidence from other cities indicates 
that it is not uncommon to find principals 
carrying forward programs of visual instruc- 
tion independent of the local bureau. Teachers 
have a right to expect a genuine co-operative 
effort to be in existence among admin- 
istrative officers if their faith in the service 
rendered by the department of visual instruc- 
tion is to be conducive to the best pedagogical 
results. Directors of visual instruction, on 
the other hand, should not autocratically dic- 
tate to supervisors or teachers what visual 
materials should or should not be used. /t 
would appear that the ultimate function of a 
city school department of visual education 
would be that of lending expert advice and 
assistance to teachers and principals who 
would collect for their immediate and contin- 
ued use those visual aids which they would 
keep permanently at the school building and 
to secure in return the co-operation of all in 
collecting and distributing those materials 


2 An excellent example of such co-operation will be found in the Monograph on Visual Instruction which 
is number 7 of the Course of Study Monographs prepared by the Berkeley, California Public Schools. It is 
published by the Educational Screen, Chicago. 
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which would supplement and enrich the mate- 
rials in the possession of each individual 
school. It is within the power of directors of 
visual instruction to create the right sort of co- 
operative spirit. Their positions are new, are 
unique and have not been defined, in most 
cases, either by tradition or dictation. They 
must not wait for others to define the status, 
rather they should define it themselves 
through a policy of intelligent co-operation 
with all who come in contact with their 
activities. 

A few preliminary steps which could be 
taken toward the achievement of genuine co- 
operation are here suggested: (1) directors 
of bureaus of visual instruction in city school 
systems could organize and promote confer- 
similar to those 


fostered by the New York City and Newark 


directors could participate in 


ences on visual education 
bureaus, (2) 
conferences dealing with the organization of 
city school courses of study, (3) the depart- 
ment could establish itself as a clearing house 
of information in visual education, (4) sur- 
veys and experiments relative to the use and 
value of visual instruction could be made and 
used as a basis for building better service, (5) 
a series of small group conferences with the 
teachers and supervisors representing different 
localities could be held, and (6) bulletins 
and circulars could be prepared describing 
the use and value of visual instruction. 

The administrative status of directors of 
The rela- 


tionship between the head of the department 


visual education in state bureaus. 


of visual education and other administrative 


officers in state universities or museums is 
more clearly defined than is the case in city 
school systems. The heads of state bureaus 
are directly responsible to the directors of 

’ Note. 


State Department of Education. 
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extension education and work in conjunction 
with other extension activities. Inasmuch as 
a state department of visual education is 
physically removed from its patrons and has 
little administrative’ hold on them, the re- 
lationship of the bureau to class-room teach- 
ers differs from that in city school systems. 
Co-operation between the bureau and teachers 
is here made more difficult. However, a 
director of visual instruction in a state uni- 
versity has the opportunity of marshalling 
the vast resources and the personnel of the 
university in the collection, preparation and 
organization of visual materials which could 
not be made available to the schools of the 
state in any other way. For example, a 
specialist in agricultural education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has prepared with the 
assistance of the bureau of visual education 
a series of slides which has proved to be very 
efficient for use in teaching agriculture in the 
high schools of the state. At Wisconsin a 
specialist in biology has prepared a number of 
microscopic slides for distribution by the 
bureau of visual education. Such co-operative 
activity not only benefits the bureau but also 
assists in knitting together the state university 
and the schools in the state. 

The physical isolation of state departments 
of visual education should not deter them 
from genuine attempts to co-operate with their 
patrons in the use of visual aids. One step in 
the direction of co-operation might rightly be 
the creation of a state conference on visual 
education such as those organized by the 
bureaus at the state universities of Missouri 
and Utah. Other steps could include the de- 


velopment of a bureau of information, the 


An exception to this statement is found in the Division of Visual Instruction of the New York 
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conduct of surveys’ and the publication of 
bulletins *. 

Summary and Conclusion. The administra- 
tion of visual education is a complex process. 
The relation of departments of visual educa- 
tion to other phases of educational admin- 
istration needs to be clearly defined. It 
appears that the best type of relationship 
between directors of visual instruction and 
members of the administrative and instruc- 
torial staffs in school systems should be that 
in which the utmost co-operation is made pos- 
sible. Directors should not be made sub- 
servient to principals, supervisors or teachers; 
on the other hand directors should not be 
dictatorial or indifferent to these same officers. 


The establishment of genuine co-operation 
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between directors of visual education and 
other school officials might be accomplished 
through the following steps: (a) the organi- 
zation of conferences on visual education, (b) 
the 


courses of study, (c) the establishment of a 


correlation of visual instruction with 
clearing house of information on visual edu- 
cation at the bureau, (d) the conduct of sur- 
veys and experiments relative to the value 
the 


circulars de- 


and use of visual instruction, and (e) 


preparation of bulletins and 
scribing the methods and technique of visual 
education. 

The second article in this series will 
discuss the administration of the train- 
ing of teachers in the methods and tech- 


nique of visual instruction. 


*A Survey of the present status of visual education in the State of Missouri was recently made by the 
bureau of Visual Instruction at the University of Missouri. 


* The University of Oregon, Bureau of Visual Instruction has recently published a bulletin of 35 pages 
on visual education, which contains short articles and a report of a survey of visual instruction in Oregon 


High Schools. 


Sense Impressions Appealed to by Writers 


Jean L. DRAYER 


Student at Northwestern University 


N THE editorial columns of the Septem- 
ber, 1923, “Visual Education”, Dr. F. R. 
Moulton brought up the question of what 

sense impressions authors rely upon to con- 
vey their meaning. He suggested that it 
could be answered by examining their use of 
modifying words and phrases. In order to 
obtain material for an approximate solution 
of this problem, an investigation was con- 
ducted which consisted of an examination of 
five widely different kinds of writing. 

In order to get a reasonably fair idea of 
the method used by writers, the following 
works were examined as being fairly repre- 
literature into 


sentative of the classes of 


which they fall: 


“A Tale of Two Cities” by Charles 
Dickens. 


“Independence for Two” by Joseph c. 


(Classical novel) 


Lincoln, a recent short story published 
in the “Ladies’ Home Journal” for No- 
vember, 1923. (Modern short story) 

“One of Ours”, Willa 


known novel. (Modern novel) 


Cather’s well- 
An article by Genevieve Forbes appear- 
ing in the “Chicago Tribune” for Decem- 
ber 1, 1923. (Modern newspaper story) 
by James B. 
Connolly, October, 
1923, number of “World Work.” (Fx- 


“Mariners of Gloucester” 


published in the 


position) 
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The passages examined were of different 
lengths: that from “A Tale of Two Cities” 
about 1100 ““Inde- 
pendence for Two”, about 600 words; from 
“One of Ours”, 1300 words; and from Gene- 
In 


each case, a list was made of all the adjectives, 


contained words; from 


vieve Forbes’ article, about 3000 words. 


adverbs, and strictly modifying phrases found 
within the passage examined, and beside each 
word was placed the sense to which the word 
appealed, if to any. 

In some instances, of course, it was found 
that more than one sense was appealed to by 
the word. Such words were garrulous (hear- 
ing and sight), thick (sight and feeling), 
fluffy (sight and feeling), and nice hot, as 
applied to pancakes (taste, smell, feeling, 
and sight). In numerous other cases, the im- 
pression produced by the word or phrase was 
was not obvious that it 


Such 


so abstract that it 


appealed to any particular sense. 


words were satisfactory, experienced, pre- 
vious, excellent. and im portant. 
The number of abstract expressions was 


found to be unexpectedly high. In the pass- 


age from the “Mariners of Gloucester”, the 
percentage of abstract modifiers was 48, but 


in that from “One of Ours’’, 


In the minds of certain people, many of these 


it was only iF 


abstract words would probably form sense 
impressions, but, classed as a whole, they 


could be said generally not to create any 


impression on the senses. An_ interesting 
observation in connection with abstract ex- 

Sight Toucl 

Classes of Writing a : 

/O ( 

Classical Novel 50 0 
Modern Short Story 50 1 | 
Modern Novel 64 11 | 
Newspaper Story 61 8 | 
Exposition . 30 1] 
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pressions is that, whenever there is any doubt 
about a word’s being abstract or sense-appeal- 
ing, the sense which is generally causing the 
perplexity is sight. 

The numerical results of the examination 
can best be shown in Table I. 

Although these figures cannot be consid- 
ered as definitive, since the percentages will 
be found to vary even in different works of 
the same author, they present an average suf- 
ficiently accurate to justify drawing several 
conclusions. 

Although taste and smell percentages are 
low in all the writings examined, they vary 
These variations are due to 
For example, 
the introduction of the pancakes and the 
words needed to describe them are respons- 


considerably. 


differences in subject matter. 


ible for the four per cent of impressions 
depending upon taste and smell in the selec- 
tion from the modern short story. Similarly, 
descriptions of the waves and the wind ex- 
plain the nine per cent of impressions de- 
pending upon hearing in the exposition of 
sea life. Such variations and their explana- 
tion show why certain senses, taste and smell 
in particular, are so limited in their use, and 
why they sometimes are not appealed to at all. 

The table shows that writers use impres- 
sions depending on the sense of sight in every 
instance more frequently than those depend- 
ing on any other sense. In order, however, 
to make a strict comparison of the frequency 
with which the various senses were appealed 
to in the writings examined, it is necessary 
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to omit from consideration the abstract modi- 
fiers, because it cannot be determined with 
what sense or senses their meanings were 
originally associated. On omitting the ab- 
stract modifiers Table II was obtained. 

The sight percentage is comparatively low 
in the case of the story of sea life, but this 
occurrence can be accounted for by taking 
into consideration the kind of writing, which 
is an exposition of a semi-educational and 
Writings of this kind 


generally require a different type of vocabu 


semi-technical nature. 


lary than do narrative works. 
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Taste Smell Hearing | Total 
% % % ‘| & 
0 0 14 | 100 
6 6 6 | 100 

ve 2 1 100 
a. | @ s | 100 

4 ve 17 100 
ee ae 10 100 

II 


Aside from this example, however, it will 
be seen that the percentage of sight impres- 
sions is seventy-six or over. These results 
seem to indicate that sight is far more fre- 
quently used than any other sense, or than of 
all the others combined, in conveying word 
impressions. 

While the percentage is not quite so high 
as that which has sometimes been given, this 
brief investigation supports the opinion of 
the advocates of a wider use of visual aids 
that a large fraction of what we learn is 


originally obtained through our eyes. 


Aeroplane View of the Visual 


Aids Field (V) 


(Continued from 


JosEPH 


HAT about teacher training courses in 
the use of visual aids? I have already 
mentioned Mr. Gregory of Cleveland 
as a pioneer in this work. It is possible 
that others may have a right to dispute 
this claim, for many beginnings had _ been 
made in various educational _ institutions 
at the time Mr. Gregory issued his first 
But these 


nings were confined almost entirely to the 


announcement. sporadic begin- 


The belief was current then 


motion picture. 
that the 
visual aid worthy of special study. 


only 


Mr. 


educational film was the 


the January 


J. Weser, University of 


Number) 
Arkansas 
Gregory broadened this view. I myself have 
done some semi-pioneer work in the matter 


In the fall of 1921 | 


formulated my first university credit course 


of teacher training. 


in visual instruction at the University of Kan- 
sas. The course has been revised repeatedly 
and now stands in the University of Arkansas 


catalog to be given next spring. Its descrip- 


tion follows: 

VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. Lectures, read 
ings, discussions, experiments, and demonstrations 
on the use of visual aids in the classroom and the 
auditorium. More specifically (a) psychological 
principles underlying the use of visual aids in edu 
cation, (b) types of visual aids and their compara- 
tive effectiveness, (c) administrative problems— 
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expense, availability, methods of circulation, office 
routine, etc., (d) picture projection technique, and 
(e) special methods in the various school subjects. 
The course offers rich opportunities for project work 
to advanced students. Credit, three term hours. 
This course outline, with minor modifica- 
tions, can be made to serve in any university 
In the 


larger cities the motion picture can be em- 


or teachers college in the country. 


phasized considerably; in smaller cities, far 
removed from film exchanges, the lantern 
slide should receive relatively more attention; 
the 
tricity is still a luxury, the stereograph might 


and in rural communities, where elec- 


well hold first place. I can furnish any one 
especially interested with more detailed out- 
lines of this course and some subject matter 
in pamphlet form. In case two courses are 


desirable instead of one, the above outline 
can be divided into “principles” and “meth- 
ods” courses and correspondingly enlarged. 
As soon as possible, practice teaching should 
become a part of the course; and advanced 
students would be encouraged to engage in 
special research. Later on, probably, the two 
courses on principles and methods will again 
be merged and then divided according to 
particular subjects, such as “visual aids in 
geography,” “visual aids in language,” and so 
on. And in the end, I am inclined to believe, 
these specialized “visual methods” courses 
will lose their identity and become a part of 
the regular methods courses in the various 
subjects. No matter how much we specialize, 
we must forever revert to the conception that 
education is a unitary process. 

This thought, 
Yet, 


in the last analysis, visual aids in education 


Visual aids and civilization? 


in conclusion, seems rather far-fetched. 


must be justified on the ground that they 
the 


Since visual aids are largely products of 


serve in advancement of civilization. 
photography, I shall state the problem thus: 
What is the relation of photography to civil- 
ization? Photography, like printing, is now 
one of the practical arts; and visual aids are 


an instrument of civilization just as books 
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are. The art of printing has during the last 
four hundred years raised civilization to 
startling heights of efficiency and human wel- 
fare. It has accomplished this by the conser- 
vation and dissemination of human culture 

knowledge, idealism, art, invention, and 
on. And this accumulation of the social 
inheritance has resulted in the amazing prog- 
ress of the past century and its particularly 
brilliant spurt during the last three decades. 
If printing could only have overcome the 
language barriers which exist between na- 


SO 


tions, it would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished far more. 

But it remains for photography, as a 
powerful ally of printing, to break down the 
Photography 
will thus during the next hundred years ac- 
complish the “impossible,” especially in the 
direction of mass education for intelligent 


barriers among the nations. 


citizenship, higher training for service and 
leadership, the practical application of the 
laws of eugenics, greater social and economic 
interdependence, a common understanding 
among nations, the realization of universal 
brotherhood, a world state for all humanity, 
and permanent peace; in short, a millennium 
that merits the sanction of human reason. 
How can photography accomplish all this? 
It can accomplish it by being instrumental in 
the creation of a universal language, a lan- 
guage with an artistic word-picture balance, 
a language which will be the product of (1) 
the different vernaculars of the earth inter- 
woven with (2) the universally understood 
realism of photography— the realism being 
the great common denominator for the vari- 
able 


will pave the way for common understand- 


vernaculars. This universal language 


ing; and common understanding, fed by our 
modern means of communication, will, under 
the pressure of economic interdependence, 
result in an international organization of 
leading social forces for the beneficent con- 
trol of the world—a state, league, or federa- 


tion. 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
A Series of Articles 


By A. G. BALcom 


Asst. Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 














E ARE pleased to present in this issue the third of a series of articles from A. G. Balcom, 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Newark, N. J., 

in that city. Under his administration Newark has become one of the best known centers 
of visual instruction, and Mr. Balcom himself is a tower of strength to the cause of visual education 
throughout the country. He is Vice-President of both the Visual Instruction Association of America 
and The National Academy of Visual Instruction, while he is prominent also in the work of the 
newly organized Visual Education Department of the N. E. A. 

The titles selected by Mr. Balcom for this series of articles are as follows: 
1. The Stereopticon and Slide (in the December issue) 


Its Possibilities and Limitations (in the February issue) 
Inflammable and Non-Flam 


Portable, Semi-Portable and Standard Professional 


2. The Stereograph (in the January issue) 

3. The Film 

4. The Care and Use of Films 

5. The Motion Picture Projector 

6. The Film Stereopticon—a New Type of Visual Aid 


These articles are planned to appear in consecutive issues of THe EpuCATIONAL SCREEN. 


and Director of Visual Education 


THe Epiror 








3. The Motion.Picture Film as a Medium of Instruction 
Its Limitations and Possibilities 


HE film is the youngest in the family of 

visual aids and by virtue of the motion 

involved in its representation gives a 
stamp of reality to the subject illustrated 
(where motion prevails) that can’t be given 
by other means. Films and accessories are 
expensive in comparison with other illustra- 
tive material, so, as a matter of economy, the 
film should not be used when other forms of 
representation will be just as effective. 


Popular Notion of the Film as a Medium of 
Entertainment 

In taking an inventory of visual aids to in- 
struction to evaluate their worth we realize 
that up to the present time there are widely 
different opinions as to the value of the film 
as a medium of instruction. Its great use in 
entertainment has been so far-reaching that 


scant consideration has been given its instruc- 
tional possibilities. Many many teachers are 
skeptical as to the use of the film as an 


They think if the film 


has any teaching value it will make the learn- 


aid to their teaching. 
ing process too easy. Boards of Education 
are scrutinizing every budget item now to keep 
Somewhere in 
“Fads 


and Fancies” which are adding greatly to the 


down the cost of the schools. 


the course of study there have crept in 


cost of the schools and taking the efforts of 
teachers and pupils away from the more im- 
portant subjects. 

Some promoters and supporters of the film 
for instructional purposes have made extrav- 
agant claims for it—claims that have not been 
realized or are not likely to be; for instance, 


the elimination of retardation in the schools. 


the work of the teacher and pupils made 


a ee. 
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Classroom Instruction in Newark through use of film and portable 
projector 


easier, the supplanting of text-books, more 
economical method of instruction, etc. Some 
of the accomplishments of the film, when 
conditions are right, may come to pass, in 
part at least, but sweeping indiscriminating 
this have done more 


claims of character 


harm than good. There are a number of 
tangible and definite obstacles to be overcome 
before the film functions largely in the schools 
as an aid to instruction,—the recognition of the 
public of the instructional value of the film 
and its place in the schools; the provision in 
the budget by those in authority for film pur- 
chase and rental, purchase of projectors; train- 
ing of teachers in the wise use of film and in 
handling projectors; availability of a suffi- 
cient number of pedagogically edited films for 
purchase and rental; and saner views of the 
fire hazards involved in running films em 


bodied in a rational law governing the same. 


What Constitutes an Instructional Film? 

Opinions will differ on this point according 
A text-book that seems 
to be ideal in the opinion of one teacher will 


to individual notions. 


not appeal to another; however, there are, it 
seems to me, certain fundamental principles 
that should be observed in making an in- 
structional film:—the subject should be one 
which a film will illustrate more effectively 
than any other form of illustration, it should 
contain animated work if this lends to clear- 
ness and comprehensiveness of subject matter, 
a well selected title, carefully chosen subtitles, 
good photography, a sequence in development 
of subject matter as applied to subtitles and 
pictures. 


How to Use an Instructional Film 

A good workman is always master of his 
tools, so in putting the film to use the teacher 
needs to know how to make use of the material 
shown in it and how to clarify and deepen the 
impressions made by it. The film may show 
only a part of what the pupils should know 
of the subject but by reason of the definite 
visual images given he is helped thereby to 
understand other sources of information bear- 
ing on this subject. 

A digest or synopsis should be available 
with all instructional film and should set forth 
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the teaching purposes of the film, the titles, 
suggestions for study, references and questions 
whose correct answers constitute the high 
spots of the picture. Unquestionably various 
methods will be evolved in using the film for 
instructional purposes. It is evident that more 
should be done than simply viewing it 
projected on the screen or becoming exposed 
to it, as it were. 

First of all pupils should be prepared be- 
fore the showing by the information contained 
in the digest which should be in the hands 
of the teacher three or four days in advance. 
Commenting on the film while it is being 
shown is recommended, particularly for the 
ear-minded pupils. A reaction on the film 
leading to oral and written composition is 
quite necessary. When the film is used in the 
classroom there may be some advantages in 
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stopping it at certain places and holding a 
single picture on the screen for purposes of 
Where a 


assemble in the auditorium for the study 


discussion. number of classes 
of a film it is suggested that the classes take 
turns, in handling the lesson, one class doing 
it one week, the next class the second week 
and so on. One group of pupils may give 
the teaching purposes, another group read the 
titles orally, another group give the more 
important facts to be learned and another 


ask the questions. 


The Training of Teachers in the Use of Visual 
Aids 

The most important factor in the teaching 

process is the teacher, then if visual aids are to 

function in the classroom and auditorium 

they must be understood by the teacher. The 





Film instruction during auditorium period, 15th Ave. School, Newark. 


Introductory talk by the principal, a teacher, or group of pupils. 


Then 


follows screening of the film, and reaction by pupils before return to 


their classrooms 
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teacher who has an appreciation of good 
photography as applied to slides and films and 
some knowledge of how this is obtained is 
very much more likely to become interested 
in using these aids in her teaching. The 
teacher who has been taught to operate 
a stereopticon and to adjust its several 


parts to the end of maximum screen 
efficiency and has been taught to operate a 
motion picture projector, portable and stand- 
ard types, will have an interest in this form of 
instruction that could not be gained in any 
other way. The teacher who has given serious 
thought to the relative value of the different 
types of picture illustrations and their effect 
upon the child mind will be anxious to in- 
corporate these in her methods of instruction. 
The greatest need in making visual aids func- 
tion in our schools is through the adequate 
training of teachers in their use. 


Some Possible Effects of an Extensive Use of 


the Film for Instructional Purposes 


The use of the film for instructional pur- 
poses will not be a panacea for all of our 
educational shortcomings. If wisely used it 
will prove to be a helpful factor in stimulating 
pupils to find out things for themselves and to 
Those 


who have traveled extensively and mingled 


quicken their powers of observation. 


with the people of many lands have become 
They love 


not their own country less, but have a respect 


citizens of the world, as it were. 


for the people of other lands and are broad- 
minded in thought and action. Those who do 
not keep in touch with the pulse of the world 
through travel and other means and are entire- 
ly engrossed with the duties of earning a living 
are likely to be narrow in their thinking and 
action and unsympathetic with anything that 
does not relate to their own narrow groove 
of life. 

In this day of devoting our energies to the 


pursuit of one thing there is danger of not 
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looking at our problems from another’s 
standpoint, in other words, we do not see 


Through the use 


of the film we bring to our pupils pictures of 


ourselves as we are seen. 


nearby and faraway lands showing the people 
of these countries at work and what they con- 
tribute to our needs. The great industrial 
processes of our own land are observed inti- 
mately. A teacher told me that in her follow- 
up work on the film, “Mining of Anthracite 
Coal” a boy stated that he now knew why we 
had to pay so much for coal. He explained 
it by referring to one of the subtitles which 
read, “The Mining of Coal is a Dangerous and 
Hazardous Occupation.” In analyzing the im- 
pression made upon the class by the film the 
teacher said she found that a sympathetic 
attitude toward the miner’s work had been 
produced. Therefore, may we not expect as a 
result of harnessing the film to the task of 
instruction in our schools that it will be a 
factor in producing citizens of the future 
broadminded and sympathetic not only with 
their neighbors, but with the people of other 
lands. This then will be one step nearer to the 
realization of the “Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God.” 





LEASE do not suspect us of plagiarism 

in regard to this article. After it had 
been set up and incorporated into this 
issue we found it appearing in the issue 
of the N. E. A. Journal for the previous 
We accepted it in good faith as 
originally offered in the series by Mr. 
Balcom for THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
did not know of the acceptance by another 


month. 


publication. 

This double acceptance, though quite 
contrary to ordinary practice, is pretty 
good evidence that it is a pretty good 
article. 
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The Visualization of Form (IV) 


The Triangle and the Square 


A. H. KENNEDY 


ROM an educational standpoint this 

subject has a threefold aspect. 1— 

Accurate concepts of the simple forms 
that lie at the base of all form study are devel- 
oped in the child’s mind by seeing and hand- 
ling the forms themselves. 2—The various 
forms are compared, matched and classified 
by sight and touch and thus the first steps are 
taken in developing the child’s judgment and 
reason. This is the method of Nature. Con- 
cepts, comparisons, classifications and gen- 
eralizations are the logical steps that must be 
taken in adjusting and correlating the ma- 
chinery of the mind in harmony with the facts 
of space and time and the activities of the 
universe. 3—After concepts of the various 
forms have been made, they are separated 
into their elementary parts and are then re- 
assembled into the simpler forms for which 
concepts have already been made. 

The foregoing scheme is the process of all 
knowledge. The complex is separated into 
its simple, constituent parts, of which con- 
cepts have already been formed, so that their 
relations to one another and the complex 
whole may be understood. This is the proc- 
ess of Nature that has developed the ma- 
chinery of the mind of man and made him 
the microcosm that he is. 


The method that 


successfully through untold ages of experi- 


Nature has used so 
ence, we shall endeavor to pursue in the treat- 
ment of this subject. 

The enterprising teacher will take a pair 
of shears and make the several sets of forms, 
herein considered, from heavy cardboard. A 
better way would be for the teacher to make 
a unit in each set and let the children make 


the required duplicates. 


The Regular Polygons 


The regular flat forms should be learned 
first, both by sight and touch. When this is 
done, the elements of which each is composed 
should be learned and reconstructed into 
simpler forms, that show how the regular 
polygons are measured. The regular poly- 
gons so treated will lead up to the solution of 
the problems of the circle. 

For the purpose of developing accurate con- 
cepts of these forms, we have prepared three 
sizes for each polygon, with three pieces in 
each size, as shown in Fig. VI. By this means 
the child can match those that are alike in 
size, thus exercising the judgment through the 
sense of sight and touch and fixing accurate 
concepts. 

The simplest, regular polygon is the equi- 
lateral triangle. Present the child with the 
set of nine pieces. Let him spread them out 
on the work table and match those that are 


When he has finished, he 


will have three piles of three pieces each. 


of the same size. 


This exercise should be repeated until he can 
match them by sight alone. Then let him 
match them with his eyes closed. 

When he has the forms well learned, let 
him trace one of them with his pencil on 
paper. Then let him draw the form, imi- 
tating it as to size and shape as well as he 
can. This final representation of the form 
gives expression to the concept and shows 
how well it has been formed. This reversal 
of the concept forming process is the goal of 
education. By means of the senses of sight 
and touch, the concept is formed, and by 
means of the same senses this concept is re- 


produced in the tangible drawing. The draw- 
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ing becomes more and more perfect as the 
concept approaches perfection. 

Ask the child if he can notice anything 
peculiar about the triangles. He should 
notice that it has three sides and that the sides 
and angles are equal. He should notice also 
that these things are true, no matter how large 
or small the triangles may be. Because of 
these features, it is called an equilateral 
triangle. 

This exercise trains the child to notice like- 
nesses and differences, to classify objects as 
to their properties and to deduce generaliza- 
tions. While these exercises may seem simple 
and trivial, yet they are of vast importance, 
when we consider that they are laying the 
foundations in the child’s mind for exact 
reasoning. This process does not differ from 
that of the astronomer when he propounds a 
far reaching hypothesis. 

Present the child with the set of nine 
squares, spreading them out upon the work 
table. 


making them into three piles. Let him repeat 


Let him match those of the same size. 


the exercise until he can match them by sight 
alone. Then let him close his eyes and match 
Then let him 
trace one of the squares on paper with his 
pencil. 


them with his hands alone. 


Then let him draw the square at 
sight. As a final test let him draw one from 
the image he has in his mind. 

This is a very valuable exercise, for con- 
cepts that cannot find expression are of very 
little use. It is expressed concepts that make 
our lives effective in all our activities. In 
very fact our activities are concepts before 


they find expression in our outward acts. A 


great idea, a great concept, must first obsess 
a people before it can become realized in 
political or social progress. It is expression 
that finally counts. 

Ask the child whether he can see anything 
peculiar about the squares. He should notice 
that the four sides are equal and parallel; that 
the four angles are right angles, as in a rec- 
tangle and that these things are true of all 
squares, large and small. 

With these concepts well formed the class 
should be able to compose the definition: A 
square is a plane figure of four equal sides 
and four right angles. 

When the class takes up the more advanced 
work of mensuration, this subject should be 
reviewed and the rule for finding the area of 
For this 
purpose the teacher should use the necessary 


the square should be developed. 


pieces of the notation forms. From the one 

















inch cubes several different squares can be 
made. As the teacher builds up the different 
squares, let the class give the results. With 
two squares in one row, two rows make four, 
two times two make four. 

With three squares in one row, two rows 
make six, three rows make nine, three times 
three make aine. 

With four squares in one row, two rows 
make eight, three rows make twelve and four 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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What To Look for Out of Doors This Month 


Lucite V. Berc 


“The speckled sky is white with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow; 
Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil; 

And all the valley is shut in 
By flickering curtains gray and dim.” 


AYER upon 
covers the sleepy world and hides the 
forest creek, but as February nears its 

close the lissome creek shatters its crystal 
roof and dancing on between its narrow icy 
banks makes gleaming eddies above the tiny 
snow clad islands that bar its way mid-stream. 
Along its margin light tracks show the trail 


layer of feathery snow 


the shrew mouse took, and where a muskrat 
sought the bank and after plowing with his 
nose awhile made joyous clumsy leaps across 

















“Through the crumbling walls of his icy 
cell 
Stole the brook, a happy rover; 
And he made a noise like a silver bel! 
In running under and over” 
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Over the forest floor the rabbit tracks lead 
from one grass-clump to another 


the snow, and where the rabbit and the 
squirrel and skunk came down to drink. 


When 


he is out for a walk or in search of food, the 


Bunnie’s tracks indicate his temper. 


tracks—two long hind foot marks with two 


tiny prints between—show where he has 
ambled round inviting stumps and clumps of 
weeds and succulent berry canes, down to the 
creek and back again through the woods. 
Occasionally they show little circlets broken 
in the snow’s crust where he has stopped to 
rest, and little hollows where he has dug for 
frost crisped clover. When overtaken by 
fear the tracks go almost single file and in 
twos, showing he has travelled fast and on 
tip-toe. 

The waxen berries of the poison ivy gleam 
white against dark tree trunks. At the edge 
of the woods wild grass heads, lovely seed 
pods and purpling berry-canes nod and sway 


above the snow. 
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Folded within their cocoons the moths of 
summer are sleeping a still deep sleep; 
scarcely had they fallen asleep when mysteri- 
ously all that was caterpillar began to change, 
bit by bit, as a picture in a kaleidoscope. 
Now within the silken walls sleep moths— 
folded, and soft, and grey. Before long their 
glorious colors will come—mysterious as the 
dawn. Unaware of the miracle, the hungry 
little deer mouse gnaws open the cocoons and 
eats the sleeping occupants. 

The nuthatches are easily seen these days 
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as they rap up and down the trees, for they 
are so hungry that they seem to have lost their 
fear. The uncomplaining chickadee, that bit 
of feathered cheer, takes his scanty fare and 
performs incredible feats upon the tips of icy 
branches. The woods are made more lonely 
by the sound of wind blown leaves across the 
snow, and the eerie cry of the seagulls as they 
wheel and dip above the tree tops. 

Purple shadows lie across the snow—lacy 
and intricate patterns cast by the leafless 


trees. 
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A department conducted by the Secretary of the Academy for the 
dissemination of Academy news and thought. All matter appearing here 
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News Notes 


HE Pittsburg Public Schools, department of 

Visualization, of which Mr. John Hollinger is 
director has recently published a new 63 page 
Visualization Catalog Supply, listing materials that 
are available to teachers. 


R. THOMAS C. McCRACKEN, Dean of the 

College of Education, Ohio University, and Miss 
Helen Lamb, Northern Arizona Normal School, in 
their book, “Occupational Information in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Houghton Mifflin (1923), devote a 
chapter to slides and films and considerable space to 
other objective materials. 


R. FRANKLIN BOBBITT in “How to Make a 

Curriculum,” Chapter IV, pages 56 and 57, 
under “Pupil Activities and Experiences” discusses 
Pictures. 


R. H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, and Dr. George Kyte, 
Washington University, in “Modern Methods in 
Teaching,” Silver Burdett, 1924, have a chapter 
“Enriching Learning Thru the Use of Visual Aids.” 


M* RUPERT PETERS, Director of Visual 
Education, Kansas City Schools and a member 
of our executive committee, will offer two courses in 
Visual Method at the University of Colorado Summer 


Session at Boulder this summer. 


NOTHER member of our executive committee, 
£& Mr. Alfred W. Abrams, Director of Visual In- 
struction, State of New York, will offer courses in 
Visual Instruction at Cornell University Summer 


Session. 
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A Teacher’s Training Course in Visual Aids | 


Wiittam M. Grecory 


Director of Educational Museum, Cleveland, Ohio, and 


President National Academy of Visual Instruction 


EED of Teacher Training in Visual II. Fundamental Educational Principles. 


Instruction. 


A course for teachers in visual instruction should 


a. The rapid growth in use of visual have as a basis the educational values involved in 
aids requires special instruction in their use. the use of visual aids. The psychological reactions 


The larg- 
est use of 
visual aids 
is in the 
elementary 
schools. 
Therefo re 
a course is 
necessa r y 
which of- 
fers some 
solution 
for the 
problems 
of visual 
instruction 
in the 
elementary 
schools. 

A course 
should be 
based up- 
on sound 
education- 
al prac- 
tice, and 
be an es- 
sential 
course for 
elementary 
teachers. 


The fol- 
lowing 
course is 
recom- 
mended 
for the 
university, 
teacher's 
college, 
school of 
education, 
or a nor- 
mal school. 

















Distribution headquarters for films and slides 











Storage room for slides and films 
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should determine 
the visual ma- 
terial best suited 
to produce re- 
sults in the dif- 
ferent school 
subjects. The 
relation of visual 
aids to imagina- 
tion, interest, 
effort, memory, 
and_ association 
are the deter- 
mining factors 
for the use of 
visual material. 
A teacher’s 
training course 
should be based 
upon sound edu- 
cational prin- 
ciples that govern the modern school curriculum. 
This course should exclude material that is ob- 
viously unnecessary for a teacher in the elementary 


- =. 








A class in Visual Education during the Summer Session 


school. 
III. General Plan for Teacher’s Training 
Class. 

This course provides a definite training and prac- 
tice in the use and adaption of visual aids to 
elementary and high school education. The course 
consists of: (1) General lectures on the principles 
and practice of visual instruction. (2) Discussion 
of the various visual aids as to their place and 
utility in education. (3) Practical experience in 
preparing and using exhibits. (4) Demonstration 
lessons with pupils under favorable opportunities 








for observation. 

Each of the important types of visual aids 
should be 
studied as fol- 
lows: 

OvuTLINE  Stupy 
FOR A VISUAL 
Alp. 

a. Place and 
value in the 
course of 
study. 

Subjects, 
topics and 
methods of 
uses. 

(a) Dem- 
onstration 
lesson with 
pupils. A Health Chart exhibit at the Cleveland Museum 

















Demonstrations to be observed by all 
members of the class. 
Lessons in different subjects, and using 
different types of materials. Teachers 
to score the work and compare the 
results. 
Classes should be given tests before 
and after lessons, to test the efficiency 
of the different visual aids. 
b. Instructional methods for use of this material. 
(a) Class. 
(b) Auditorium. 
c. The Educational Value. 
(a) Reactions of pupils. 
(b) Experiments and results. 
d. Standards of quality for this visual aid. 
(a) Picture value. 
(b) Photographic quality. 
(c) Mounts, materials, etc. 
>. Methods of testing the efficiency. 
f. The sources and costs. 
(a) Commercial. 
(b) Government. 
(c) Local. 
g. Technique of materials and apparatus. 

A definite training in the technique dealing with 
the particular visual aid under study. In pictures 
it may have to do with mounting, filing, titling, 
indexing, etc. In motion pictures it will have to 
do with care of films, projector operation. In 
exhibits, their preparation, housing, display and 
distribution. 

h. References. 
Study and reports based upon reading from 
the following references :— 
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IV. 


(Each of the following aids to be 
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(a) List of technical articles relating to this 
visual aid. 
(b) List of popular articles 
(c) List of educational articles. 
(d) Courses of Study and the suggested 
use of this material. 

Types of Visual Aids. 


studied in 


accordance with the above plan). 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Posters, diagrams, charts and graphs. 
(a) Practice in construction. 
(b) Demonstrations in different subjects. 
(c) Standards for school charts and posters. 
Pictures. 
(a) Stills. 
(1) Size and Finish. 
(2) Stereographs. 
(3) Enlargements. 
(4) Working Collections. 
1. Subjects. 
2. Units or Sets. 
3. Mounts, etc. 
Working Collections and Exhibits of Raw Ma- 
terials and Manufactured Products. 
(a) Foods. 
(b) Clothing. 
(c) Shelter. 
(d) Minerals and Ores, 
Models. 
(a) Land Forms. 
(b) Scientific. 
(c) Mechanical; engines, tools, etc. 
(d) Physiology. 
(e) Botanical. 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by Cnester C. MARSHALL 


Movies for the Epworth League 
A Letter 





publish it without his knowledge. 


observations. 


opportunity to peruse it. 





The letter below was addressed to Dr. Marshall’s department in THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, and 
at this particular time Dr. Marshall is so far away, that the editors have taken the liberty to 


The letter is packed with concrete experiences, as distinct from theories and general 
The strong personal note in the pages, rings with sincerity and truth. Such an 
illuminating record is always hard to get hold of, and we congratulate our readers on their 








Dr. C. C. Marshall, 
The Educational Screen, 
Chicago, Il. 


My dear Dr. Marshall: 


For some time I have been reading with great 
interest the department conducted by you in the 
EDUCATIONAL ScreEN and have been particularly 
interested in the experiences of various churches in 
the exhibition of motion pictures. I am going to 
be bold enough to give you some of our experiences 
here at Grace M. E. Church, Harrisburg, Pa. in the 
hope that it may be of aid to some who are con- 
templating a series of motion pictures. 

Our church is one of the so-called “down-town” 
churches and is located just two blocks from the 
theatrical district of the city and consequently met 
with more difficulty in starting the exhibition of 
motion pictures than might have befallen some of 
the other churches in the outlying districts. Before 
I go into the difficulties, however, it might be well 
for me to tell of the equipment which we have. 
The auditorium itself seats 1300 people but we never 
use this for motion pictures. Instead we use the 
assembly room which seats but 375 persons. The 
church has one of the largest pipe organs in the 
United States, which can be played from either the 
auditorium or the assembly room and as a result the 
music for our pictures, which is played by the church 
organist, surpasses that of any theatre in the city. 
Our projection equipment consists of the most up-to- 
date booth with two Powers machines so that our 
projection equipment is on a par with that of most 
theatres. For years this equipment lay idle, and 
then in the hope that it might be turned to some 


Official Board authorized the Epworth 
League to begin a series of motion picture énter- 
tainments. 

We had our first entertainment on New Year’s Eve 
with “A Tale of Two Cities” as the attraction. We 
made money and then determined to try such enter- 
tainments more often. Two weeks later we had 
another picture and again we came out ahead. 
Here the theatre owners of the city sat up and took 
notice. Our first great difficulty came when the state 
authorities threatened to close us up because the 
plan of our assembly room was not on file with 
them. However, after much worry, the chairman of 
the property committee finally convinced the state 
authorities that the plans of the assembly room had 
received their O. K. before the room was fitted up 
for the exhibition of motion pictures. Just a few 
hours before our next picture was scheduled, we 


use, the 


received a permit from the state to go ahead. 
After this attempt to close us up failed, there came 
a personal appeal from a representative of the 
theatre men that we were hurting their business. 
The reply to this was that the church would do any- 
thing as long as it would help to hold the young 
Then 


from the 


later came the last 
me a 
This time they 


people. a few months 


thrust “movie” men. 
worked through the distributing companies and tried 
in every way to have the companies refuse to give 
us pictures. As a result there was only one company 
that listened to their plea and this, I am sorry to 
say, is the company that has had the reputation for 
I think 


all the more praise should be given these companies 
for their stand in view of the fact that most of the 


being the leader in the educational field. 
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theatres of this city are controlled by a concern 
which owns theatres in all parts of this state. The 
stand taken by the companies put a lot of their 
income in jeopardy. 

Before telling more about our experiences, I would 
like to pause to say that I hope the EpucaTIoNaL 
SCREEN will give such companies as I have referred 
to above, due credit in the next issue of “1001”. 
1 could mention the very courteous treatment we 
have received at the hands of practically all the big 
distributing companies of the country. Many of 
them have gone out of their way to please us. 

To get back to the story, after this last attempt 
of the theatre owners had failed we started working 
out a definite program for the exhibition of motion 
pictures. We selected Monday night as the only 
open night on which to show pictures. First we 
showed them every two weeks. The attendance kept 
up so well that we decided to try them every week 
and we have continued that practice ever since. 

We charge no admission but merely take a silver 
offering. Of course, many times we have lost money, 
but oftener we have made a little, and at the end 
of last year we found ourselves a couple of hundred 
dollars ahead of the game. This money was used 
for charity and to help in perfecting our equipment. 

As far as possible we work in conjunction with the 
schools, and when possible we book films that will 
aid them in the work in the English Department. 
For example we showed “Les Miserables”, “A Tale 
of Two Cities”, “Rip Van Winkle”, “Lorna Doone” 
and several others at the very time the books were 
being studied in the schools. When we have such 
exhibitions in connection with the schools, we show 
the picture twice. The first time at 6:30 o'clock 
at which time the school children come and then at 
8:30 we have a showing to which adults alone are 
admitted. 

Now the question will naturally be in most 
peoples’ mind, how did some of the older members 
of the church react? At first there was some little 
opposition from a few of the dear old folks to whom 
this was all a novelty. But, I take my hat off to 
them. They stood aside and gave the experiment 
a chance until néw we have practically no criticism 


_ and the older members of the church are our most 


ardent supporters. Perhaps one of the things that 
did arouse a little opposition was the fact that each 
Monday on the theatrical pages of all the papers in 
the city we have inserted an announcement of the 
picture which is to be shown. We in no way urge 
people to come but put in the bare announcement. 
I might here say that the papers of the city also 
have shown a fine spirit of co-operation and have 
given us all the publicity that we have desired. 


THE CHuRCH 
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The selection of appropriate films is naturally one 
of the most difficult jobs connected with the entire 
business, and many a time I have sat on the edge 
of my seat all evening fearing lest something that 
might appear objectionable to some people might 
flash on the screen. We have had very few com- 
plaints along this line, however, and those that we 
have had were more or less amusing. One dear old 
soul complained because the men in one of the 
scenes were smoking pipes. Another one objected 
to the death of a dog because it caused her children 
to cry. Of course, such complaints are baseless. 

To a large extent I have used the Educational 
Screen as a basis for selecting my pictures, reading 
the reviews of all the departments. This I supple- 
ment with personal reviews of many of the films 
when they are playing first run in the city. The 
recommendations of film salesmen can not be de- 
pended upon although one salesman for a large 
distributing company, frankly told me which pic- 
tures he did not think would do for church use. 
Representatives of the State Board of Censors have 
been very kind to us along this line, and every once 
in awhile recommend a film that they think partic- 
ularly appropriate for church use. 

Everyone acquainted with motion pictures in the 
churches realizes the dearth of real religious pictures 
for church use. What few of these, such as the 
“Stream of Life”, etc., that were available, we used. 
In addition to such pictures and the ones mentioned 
above we have shown “Lavendar and Old Lace”, 
“Peg O’ My Heart’, “The Prisoner of Zenda”, “In 
the Name of the Law”, “Forget Me Not”, “Michael 
O'Halloran’, “Sherlock Holmes”, “The Man From 
Glengarry”, “In the Palace of the King”, “Robin 
Hood”, “The Headless Horseman”, “Long Live the 
King”, “Black Beauty”, “The Man Who Played 
God”, “The Three Musketeers’, “The Little Min- 
ister”, “The Town That Forgot God”, “By the Bonnie 
Briar Bush”, “Monte Cristo”, “A Prince There Was”, 
“Lulu Bett”, “The Good Provider” and many others. 
All of the above I can recommend as being suitable 
for church use. When the feature which we show 
is unusually short we also show either a_ travel 
picture or a comedy, trying to give a full two hours’ 
show. 

“Les Miserables”, “Robin Hood” and the “Pris- 
oner of Zenda” have been our biggest drawing 
cards and we turned hundreds away from these 
pictures. We secured “Robin Hood” at a very great 
cost but even at that, with two shows, a silver offer- 
ing more than paid for this great Fairbanks picture. 

Often we are asked “Does it help the church 
any?” This is a new experiment with us. We have 


(Concluded on page 119) 
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“Thumb Nail Sketches” in Visual Instruction 
Ernest L. Crandall 


16. Quantity and Quality in Stereopticon Views 


N OUR last article we promised to set forth at 
this time in some detail an arrangement and de- 
scription of specific slides suitable for a lesson 

on cotton. 

Perhaps it would have been more frankly truthful 
to have stated that we would begin such a descrip- 
tion. At any rate, that statement would have been 
safer, for now that we have begun wading into the 
material collated for this purpose, it is very clear 
that the description and discussion of it must con- 
siderably transcend the limits of a single article. 

In preparation for this discussion, three questions 
were submitted to twenty principals and_ teachers. 
In every case the persons addressed were either 
principals of schools where visual instruction has 
long been carried on quite extensively or to 
teachers in such schools, charged with the general 
conduct of this phase of school activity. Eighteen 
replies were received to our questionnaire. The 
questions were as follows: 


1. How many slides would you use in a lesson 
7 


on cotton or the cotton industry? 
2. Would you have any or all or part of these 
slides colored and why? 

3. Make a list, with short description, of the 
subjects you would like to have covered by these 


slides. 


In any discussion of the use of stereopticon views, 


the question of quantity, that is, of the number of 


slides to be used for a given lesson or to cover a 
given subject, is important. I think the responses ob- 
tained to this question will prove illuminating. 

First of all, however, it should be noted that all 
questionnaires are imperfect. It is difficult to cover 
every point that may rise in the mind of the person 
addressed. At least that is true of this one. For 
example, there is nothing in our questions to indicate 
whether we have used the word lesson in the sense 
of a single recitation or in the broader and more 
generally accepted pedagogical sense of the complete 
presentation of a given topic. Most of the replies 
indicate that the person replying had in mind a 
single slide recitation and also that he assumed that 
only one such lesson period should be devoted to the 
presentation by slides of the topic of cotton. On the 
other hand, two or three teachers made the reserva- 
tion that they would present but ten slides in any 
single recitation, but did not indicate whether or 
not they deem it desirable to devote more than one 
lesson period to this purpose. 

This raises at once the question of whether more 
than one slide lesson should or should not be given 
in the presentation of any given topic. Perhaps topics 
would differ in this respect. I think I may say that 
quite probably they would. On the whole, however, 
the limitations upon teaching time in any given field 
are so great that I should deem it good to adopt as a 
general rule the practice of confining the presenta- 
tion of a given subject by slides to one lesson period. 
One teacher makes the very intelligent suggestion of 
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using ten slides in the original presentation and five 
of the same slides later on for a summary. It is not 
clear whether the intention is to have both these 
showings in one lesson period or separated by an 
interval of time. In either case the suggestion may 
be good if time permits, but on the whole I believe 
we shall discover a better method of summarizing. 

Of the eighteen persons who replied, one recom- 
mended 15 slides; three recommended 12; four 
recommended 20; and ten recommended 10 as the 
limit. I think I shall vote with the majority for the 
following reasons:— The average school period is 40 
to 45 minutes. I do not believe it is possible to show 
and discuss more than about 10 slides in this period 
of time and I should prefer to reduce this number, 
whenever one could procure 6 or 8 slides adequately 
covering the subject in hand. 

If 20 slides are to be shown in 40 minutes, that 
means that the discussion of these slides will be 
limited to an average of two minutes each. That in 
turn means that the teacher will do all or most of 
the discussing. Such an arrangement simply does 
not permit of the question method, the give and 
take of impressions and observations between teacher 
and class; and above all it does not permit of in- 
ducing self-activity on the part of virtually every 
individual in the class. 

If, on the other hand, only 8 or 10 carefully 
selected slides are shown, this allows 4 or 5 minutes 
during which to insure fastening in the minds of 
all the pupils the high points in each slide, which 
must be depended upon to clinch the lesson in their 
memories. I think, when we come to the descriptions 
of slides submitted, we shall be able to convince our- 
selves that it is possible to make a selection within 
these limits. 

Of course this implies that each slide must con- 
tain considerable, carefully selected material or at 
least there must be assembled in it enough elements 
to cover some one, single, major phase of the lesson. 

For example, nearly all the replies to the question- 
naire contain the suggestion’ that one slide should 
deal with the field of growing cotton. Natu- 
rally, the accompanying descriptions range all 
the way from the bald recommendation, “a Field 
of Ripe Cotton,” to the suggestion of numerous 
details that could be included in such a picture. We 
shall prefer to discuss this phase of the question 
more at length in another article. But it is desirable 
here to make the point that such a slide may con- 
tain numerous elements upon which the teacher 
could base discussion, without becoming diffuse or 
encountering the danger of distracting attention. 
Such a slide might well show the general character 
and appearance of the cotton plant, its height and 
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size, the type of labor employed in its harvesting, the 
method of picking and toting, the general topography 
of the cotton country, the ordinary acreage extent of 
the plantations and perhaps even other details, for all 
of which some of the replies have suggested separate 
slides. Let us return to this later on. What has been 
said should suffice for the present to indicate the 
superiority of 8 or 10 carefully selected or carefully 
composed slides for a single lesson, over a greater 
number. 

The replies to the second question as to whether 
ail, part or any of the slides should be colored and 
why seem to me to be equally illuminating. This 
question is answered by seventeen persons. Of these 
six recommended that all the slides be colored and 
the other eleven all propose to have only part of them 
colored. One principal replies as follows,—“Depends 
on the grade,—the lower the class the more color is 
necessary.” This principal states that he is assuming 
in all his replies that the lesson is to be given to a 
7th year class. I believe that in point of fact this 
is the general assumption in most of the replies, since 
the 7th year is devoted here, as in most school 
systems, to the presentation of the industrial phases 
of geography. Accordingly the same assumption may 
unconsciously underlie the recommendation on the 
part of the great majority, that only part of the slides 
need to be colored. It is of course true and should 
always be kept in mind, that the younger children 
require much more realistic pictures of any sort 
than the older children. The older pupils have had 
consitlerable training in translating black and white 
and light and shade into more vivid and colorful 
mental images. 

I think I shall again vote with the majority. It is 
highly important that some of the slides in any such 
lesson as a lesson on cotton should be colored, but 
it is not essential that all should be. There is a 
vital distinction. It is almost necessary to have 
colored slides in order to convey an adequate im- 
pression of a field of growing cotton, especially to 
urban children. On the other hand, there is no 
particular point in coloring a picture of the cotton 
gin or any other piece of machinery. 

It should be interesting to summarize some of the 
reasons advanced for colored slides. Some of these 
of course are rather general, but most of them rest 
upon a sound pedagogic basis. The principal reasons 
set forth are embraced in the following quotations :— 
“Colored slides make twice the appeal that others 
do. Impression more vivid. Keener interest.” “Bet- 
ter perspective.” “Why not be as true to the real 
as is possible?” “Only those slides should be colored 
which will help pupils to get a better concept of the 
subject of the slide, particularly when the subject is 
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not part of the pupil’s experience.” “Part colored, 
as our city children have no idea of the appearance 
of fields, etc.” 

The suggestion that colored slides afford a better 
perspective will mean little to those who have not 
used slides extensively. Those of us who have worked 
with slides on a large scale, however, will realize 
that this idea is sound. Here again, this reason 
applied with much greater force in the case of 
young children, since they lack intensive training in 
interpretation of perspect with the mere assistance 
of light and shade. The addition of color does aid 
them in finding their way into the picture. 

It is also true that the added realism of the 
colored slide has a distinct value. The very founda- 
tion of visual instruction lies in providing the pupils 
with a vicarious sense experience and the more nearly 
this simulated sense experience approaches the real, 
the more vivid it is and to that degree the more 
valuable. 

It may also be noted that some of these sugges- 
tions disclose an appreciation of the fact that purely 
aesthetic values, which primarily might be regarded 
as merely enhancing the enjoyment of the lesson do 
at the same time augment interest. From our pre- 
vious discussions of the psychology of memory it 
should be very clear that the aesthetic pleasure de- 
rived from beautiful and really artistic slides must 
be conducive to arousing and promoting those 
elements of desire which lie at the very foundation 
of retention and recall. 

The tendency is so common among slide makers, 
to feel that anything which gets across the bare idea 
which the slide is intended to convey is good enough, 
that too much cannot be said in half of insistence 
upon a truly fine product. Not only should most of 
the slides used be colored but they should be ex- 
quisitely colored, artistically composed, beautifully 
finished and should constitute in every way the most 
aesthetic presentation possible of the scenes or ob- 
jects involved. 

Underlying all these reasons and distinctly voiced 
in some of them is the one fundamental psychological 
fact that intensiveness of sense impression is of first 
importance in the use of any visual material for the 
purpose of promoting retention and recall. It can 
hardly be denied that color must add to this intensive- 
ness of sense impression. Hence, once more we shall 
vote with the majority, with the reservation that by 
far the larger proportion of the slides should be 


colored and that all of them, whether in sepia, color 
or black and white, should have the highest artistic 
finish it is possible to effect. 
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The Visualization of Form (IV ) 
(Concluded from page 85) 


rows make sixteen, four times four make 
sixteen. 

With the ten unit pieces let the teacher build 
up the hundred square; the class reciting as 
the work proceeds. With ten squares in one 
row, two rows make twenty, three rows make 
thirty, four rows make forty, and so on to ten 
rows make one hundred, ten times ten make 
one hundred. 

This exercise forms concepts in the child’s 
mind according to the actual facts in the case, 
while the plain square and the rule do not. 
When this exercise is completed let the class 
compose the rule for finding the area of a 
square. The area of a square is found by 
multiplying the length of one side by itself. 

With the area of the square represented by 
A and its length by L, the rule, expressed by 
a formula would read—A=L’ 


(To be continued in March issue) 





Editorial 
(Concluded from page 71) 


wanting them when they know the films are 
really accessible. At present this distribution 
is from Yale University Press Film Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The new booklet on the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica, prepared especially for the educational 
field, is ready. It is finely illustrated with 
stills from the films and detailed synopses of 
all pictures so far released are given. The 
booklet explains the plan and purpose behind 
the enterprise, contains the full list of sub- 
jects for the whole series, and an elaborate 
array of editorial and critical opinions on the 
Chronicles from newspapers, magazines and 
from eminent leaders in the church, school, 
college and university fields. We urge all our 
readers to secure this booklet by writing to 
headquarters at New Haven. 


N. L. G. 
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The Super DeVRY 


tisemefin Tus Eoucation 


America’s Only Portable 
Projector of Professional 


Quality 


America’s Schools have demanded a projector ca- 
pable of theatrical performance with amateur simplic- 
ity at long throws. It is natural that they look to The 
DeVry Corporation, pioneers of portable projection 
for a machine capable of this performance. 


In the production of the Super DeVry this de- 
mand has been at last fulfilled. It is light in weight, 
for it weighs only 35 pounds and yet is equipped with 
a giant 1000 watt lamp capable of bridging the dis- 
tance in a long auditorium and giving a clear, large, 
flickerless picture steadily and without trouble. 


The Super DeVry is equipped with the DeVry 
Stop On The Film Feature—the finest improvement 
in stopping on the film. No gold glass to deteriorate 
or break up under the heat, endangering the film. 


Forced ventilation cools the Super DeVry con- 
stantly when the film is moving or when the projector 
is stopped, and the head can be disengaged for re- 
winding—the rewinding operation taking but a frac- 
tion of a minute for a full reel of film. 


Every school in the country should be familiar 
with the Super DeVry. 

All DeVry Projectors are guaranteed to be su- 
perior in workmanship, durability and performance to 
any other portable or semi- -portable projector made. 








Let us send you a copy of our folder, ‘“‘And Now The Super DeVry.”’ 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1091 Center Street © © o Chicago, Illinois 
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Department of Superintendence 


Schedule of Meetings and Tentative Program for the Cincinnati 
Meeting, February 21—28, 1925 


Saturday Evening 
February 21, 1925, 8 O’clock 


The National Society for the Study of Education 
Music Hall. 


Sunday Afternoon 
February 22, 1925, 4 O’clock 


Department of Superintendence—Withrow High 
School. 


Monday Morning 
February 23, 1925, 9:15 O'clock 


Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 


Monday Afternoon 
February 23, 1925, 2:15 O'clock 


Department of Superintendence—Topic Groups 
Hotel Ballrooms. 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
Music Hall. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
—Woodward High School. 

Department of Rural Education—Memorial Hall. 

National Council of Education—Ballroom, Hotel 
Sinton. 

City Training School * Section—Ballroom, Havlin 
Hotel. 

Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education—Business Men’s Club. 

Educational Research Association—Woodward High 
School. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education— 
Gibson Foyer Ballroom. 


Monday Evening 
February 23, 1925, 8 O’clock 


Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 


Tuesday Morning 
February 24, 1925, 9:15 O’clock 
Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 
Annual executive session and business meeting 
Nominations of officers from the floor. Brief addresses 


on controversial subjects, under the leadership of 
John H. Beveridge, superintendent of schools, Omaha, 


Nebraska. Among the topics to be discussed are: 
Taking the School to the Parents; Introducing Edu- 
cational Research; The Personnel Audit; An 
Anomaly in School Administration; Central Library, 
a Distributing Point; Dollar for Dollar. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

Withrow High School. 
City Training School Section—Ballroom, Havlin 
Hotel. 
Educational Research Association—Woodward High 


School. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
February 24, 1925, 2:15 O'clock 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Music Hall. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Withrow High School. 
National Council of Primary Education Foyer, 
Roof, Gibson Hotel. 
Department of Rural Education—-Memorial Hall. 
National Council of Education—Ballroom, Hotel 


Sinton. 
City Training School Section—Ballroom, Havlin 
Hotel. 


Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education—Business Men’s Club. 

Department of Vocational Education—Auditorium, 
Guilford School. 

Educational Research Association—-Woodward High 
School. 

National Association of High School Inspectors— Y. 
m.'C: A. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 
—Hotel Gibson, Foyer Ballroom. 


Tuesday Evening 
February 24, 1925, 6 O'clock 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Withrow High School. 


Tuesday Evening 
February 24, 1925, 8 O'clock 


National Society for the Study of Education—Musi 


Hall. 
Department of Rural Education—-Memorial Hall. 
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Wednesday Morning 
February 25, 1925, 9:15 O’clock 


Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 

The Commission on the Curriculum will make a 
report at this session. Problems of curriculum re- 
vision and will be presented in the 
light of recent developments in research along these 
lines. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and chairman of the Commission 
on the Curriculum, will preside. 


construction 


Wednesday Afternoon 
February 25, 1925, 2:15 O’clock 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
Music Hall. 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 
—Woodward High School. 


Department of Rural Education—Memorial Hall. 

National Council of Education—Ballroom, Hotel 
Sinton. 

City Training School Section—Ballroom, Havlin 
Hotel. 


Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 


of Education—Business Men’s Club. 


Department of Vocational Education—Guilford 
School. ° 
Educational Research Association, Joint Meeting 


with the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education—Ballroom, Gibson Hotel. 

Council of Kindergarten Supervisors—Gibson Hotel 
Roof. 

National Agsociation of High School Inspectors 
7. mm Sa A 


Wednesday Evening 
February 25, 1925, 6:30 O’clock 


This evening will be given over to the. annual 
college dinners. 
Thursday Morning 
February 26, 1925, 9:15 O'clock 
Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Hughes High School. 
Department of Rural Education 


Hall 


Memorial 


Thursday Afternoon 
February 26, 1925, 2:15 O’clock 


Music Hall. 
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National Association of Secondary School Principals 


—Hughes High School. 


Thursday Evening 
February 26, 1925, 8 O’clock 


Department of Superintendence—Music Hall. 


Thursday Evening 
February 26, 1925 
of Women—Hotel Gibson. 


Department of Deans 


Friday 
February 27, 1925 


Department of Deans of Women—Hotel Gibson. 


Saturday 
February 28, 1925 


Department of Deans of Women—Hotel Gibson. 
The newly organized Section of Visual Education 
does not seem to be mentioned in this program. The 
National Academy of Visual Instruction however, 
holds a meeting, the program for which was given 


in our January issue. 





The 
Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH AMERICAN 
FRENCH GERMAN 


In Steady use in Schools and Colleges for 
Thirteen Years 


Now ready in revised and uniform 
editions. Send for the new circular 
— with miniature reproductions of 
each chart. 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MArGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


SO BIG (First National) 

Edna Ferber’s remarkable study of Selina Peake 
suffers somewhat in the hands of Colleen Moore, but 
is, on the whole, creditably done. It would have been 
a big job for any actress. Miss Moore’s work in the 
later episodes, as Selina grown old, is much superior 
to her earlier scenes. She makes the almost inevi- 
table mistake of painting Selina older than she 
really is, but viewed objectively, her characterization 
of an old woman is a fine performance. The produc- 
tion is handicapped by a faulty continuity, which 
a good cast does much to offset. 


WAGES OF VIRTUE (Paramount) 

Gloria Swanson comes out on top again with a nice 
little character sketch of an Italian girl. It’s “daugh- 
ter of the regiment” stuff, with Miss Swanson as 
Carmelita, who smiles upon the soldiers, bullies them, 
feeds them, and if necessary, sticks a knife into 
them. Ben Lyon, Norman Trevor, Joe Moore, and 


Ivan Linow give excellent support. 


HELEN’S BABIES (Principal Pictures) 

Those two immortals, Budge and Toddie, who 
wanted to “see the wheels go wound,” have finally 
reached the screen as two small sisters in a fairly 
amusing film version of the book. The quaint Baby 
Peggy is the central figure, with Edward Everett 
Horton as the long-suffering Uncle Harry who as 
sumes the responsibility of the children while thei 


parents vacation over the week end. 


CLASSMATES (First National) 

With Richard Barthelmess in the foreground and 
historic West Point in the background, this film goes 
over,—but just barely. The story is from the play 
by William de Mille and Margaret Turnbull, written 
a good many years ago. It is concerned with the 
enmity between a poor boy and a rich one, and the 
girl they both love. Duncan Irving, played by Mr. 
Barthelmess, is dismissed from West Point in dis- 
grace as a result of false accusations by the other 
boy. Later, in order to set himself right in the eyes 
of the girl, he undertakes to find his enemy, who is 
reported lost in the South American jungles, and 
bring him back to tell the truth. The burden of the 
action falls on Mr. Barthelmess, who handles his 


yart finely, as always; but the climax slips up some- 


where, and the picture leaves one feeling a little 
blank at the end. Madge Evans does nicely as the 
girl. 

PETER PAN (Paramount) 

Most of the whimsical delicacy of Barrie’s classic 
has been preserved in Herbert Brenon’s careful 
screen production. I don’t care what tender memories 
you may have of Maude Adams as Peter: you ought 
to enjoy this. You will chuckle at the manifest 
make-believeness of the whole thing—which is, of 
course, what you are expected to do. The cast is 
well chosen. Betty Bronson is a thoroughly satis- 
factory Peter Pan, and George Ali does some absurd 


fooling as Nana, the dog. 


THE NAVIGATOR (Metro-Goldwyn) 

The lugubrious Buster Keaton, adrift on a deserted 
ocean liner, with his best girl for company, is really 
worth seeing. Among the most sidesplitting of his 
adventures are his terrific struggles to open a can 
of asparagus, and his submarine experience in a 
diver’s suit. And if you don’t laugh at his attempts 
to shuffle a deck of wet cards, you probably wouldn’t 
laugh at anything anyhow. 


TARNISH (First National) 

Outstanding in this nicely balanced filming of Gil- 
bert Emery’s stage play, is Albert Gran’s imperson- 
ation of the philandering father. The picture is well 
cast, with May McAvoy, Ronald Colman, Marie 
Prevost, and others, and smoothly directed by 


George Fitzmaurice. 


LOCKED DOORS (Paramount) 

| was all set to see a good mystery play, and it 
turned out to be one of these silly stories about the 
girl who marries the rich old fellow for the sake of 
her poor old father, and then falls in love with a 
young man. This is about as feeble a thing as Wil- 
liam de Mille has ever turned out 


HER NIGHT OF ROMANCE (First National) 
Constance Talmadge’s latest is a meandering little 
farce that starts out bravely in the right direction, 
but turns too many corners. Miss Talmadge is as 
lovely and as skillful as ever, and Albert Gran shines 
as a doting father with a sense of humor. Ronald 


Colman as the lover who is obliged to pose as a 
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husband, doesn’t register a clear-cut impression. A 
good actor certainly, but he seems not quite pliable 
enough for farce. 


NORTH OF 36 (Paramount) 

After “The Covered Wagon,” this leaves you feel 
ing a bit flat, even though it is filmed with care and 
precision, and includes Lois Wilson, Jack Holt, Er- 
nest Torrence, and Noah Beery in the cast. We are 
getting a little fed up on epics of the west, but if 
you like that kind, don’t miss this. 


THE SIREN OF SEVILLE (Producers Distribu- 
ting Corporation) 

Much on the order of “Blood and Sand,” but too 
cluttered up to be effective. Priscilla Dean plays the 
usual spitfire in her usual vein, with Alan Forrest 
and Stuart Holmes in support. 


THE TORRENT (Goldstone) 

In which the big strong man from the backwoods 
carries off his lady love to his cabin and makes her 
like it. This would have been good ten years ago 
William Fairbanks and Ora Carewe are featured. 


THE SILENT ACCUSER (Metro-Goldwyn) 

One of those dogs—I forget which one—stars 
in this picture of a man wrongly accused of a crime. 
The humans in the cast appear such utter fools in 
comparison, that after viewing this, one could wish 


to be a dog. 


HIS HOUR (Metro-Goldwyn) 

John Gilbert plays a wild young Russian nobleman 
in this Elinor Glyn tale, in a way that is worth 
watching. You may not care for the story—probably 
won’t—but you can stand that for the sake of one 
good performance. Aileen Pringle, too, is pleasing 
as the disdainful lady. She has repose—a quality 
possessed by far too few screen actresses. The film 
has been given careful setting and direction. As for 


the plot, well, Elinor Glyn’s are primarily love stories 


EAST OF SUEZ (Paramount) 

Pola Negri lends her emotional talents to a dressed 
down version of Somerset Maugham’s play. In its 
present form, it differs only slightly from any stock 
tale of love in the Far East, but it is distinguished 
by the niceties of Raoul Walsh’s direction. Miss 
Negri is satisfactory as the half-caste Chinese girl, 
but doesn’t reach any great heights. Edmund Lowe 
gives a good, sound performance as the lover, and 


Rockcliffe Fellows is such a human villain that one 


rather regrets his melodramatic demise. 
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THE WISE VIRGIN (Producers Distributing 
Corporation) 
Patsy Ruth Miller and Matt Moore wasted in a 


trashy, sensational story. 


Production Notes 


AMOUS Players-Lasky has announced that its 

contract with Cecil B. De Mille has been termi- 
nated by mutual agreement. No definite announce- 
ment is made of Mr. De Mille’s future plans, al- 
though rumor connects him with the purchase of the 
Thomas H. Ince studio, and there appears a pos- 
sibility that he will release through United Artists. 


6 HE Night Club,” “Eve’s Secret,” “Sackcloth and 
Scarlet,” “The Spaniard,’ “Adventure,” and 
“Forty Winks” are now either in production or ready 
for release by the Paramount West Coast studios. In 
the East Coast studio, work is in progress on “The 
Crowded Hour,” “Banco,” “The Maker of Gestures,” 
“Coming Through,” and “A Kiss in the Dark.” 


IRST National has in prospect “My Son,” with 

Nazimova and Jack Pickford, “Never the Twain 
Shall Meet,” with Anita Stewart and Bert Lytell, 
“World Without End,” with Blanche Sweet and 
Ronald Colman, “Declassée,”’ with Corinne Griffith, 
“Cobra,” with Rodolph Valentino, and “The Talkers,” 
with Lewis Stone, Anna Q. Nilsson and Bessie Love. 


A T THE Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Erie Von 

LA Stroheim is working on “The Merry Widow,” 
with Mae Murray and John Gilbert. In France, Rex 
Ingram is beginning for the same company “Mare 
Nostrum,” with Alice Terry and Antonio Moreno. 
The present cast of “Ben Hur” now in production 
in Rome includes Ramon Novarro, May McAvoy, 
Francis X. Bushman, Carmel Myers, Kathleen Key, 
and Nige! de Brulier. 


A FTER more than six months of inactivity, Mary 

_ Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks will both go 
into production. Miss Pickford will start, probably 
with an original story by Marian Jackson, to be di- 
rected by Marshall Neilan, Joseph von Sternberg, 
the young director who recently sprang into prom- 
inence with his production, “The Salvation Hunters,” 
will direct her next picture, a play with an industrial 
background, featuring life in Pittsburg and surround- 
ing steel towns. 

Mr. Fairbanks has selected Mary Astor as leading 
lady for his new picture, “Don Q,” which is built 
against a background of old Spain, and will serve as 
a sequel to “The Mark of Zorro.” Donald Crisp 


will direct. 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarces E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusxy, Vice-President 6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


National Motion Picture Conference 


For Wholesome Motion Pictures 
Held in Washington, D. C., January 14th-16th 


Laura P. Younc, Chicago Women’s Club 


O QUOTE the motion picture reviewer of a 

Washington newspaper, “Our fair city has been 
the stage of another movie conference”. He followed 
this sentence with several hundred words derisive of 
the persons in attendance, showing his complete 
ignorance of the purposes of the Conference. As 
a matter of fact, the Conference was an open forum, 
“a free platform,” as the chairman of the first ses- 
sion said in his introductory remarks. Speakers had 
been invited to address the gathering on particular 
subjects but they had not been told what to say. 

Consideration was given to the following broad 

topics: 

Motion Pictures and International Relations 

Motion Pictures and Education 

Motion Pictures and Legal Control 

Motion Pictures and Morals 

Motion Pictures and Religion 

Motion Pictures and the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment 


Without doubt, the high spot of the three days 
session was the session devoted to discussion of 
legal control, which was presented by Rev. W. J. 
Johnson, D. D. of St. Paul; Dr. Wm. Sheafe Chase 
of Brooklyn; Hon. Wm. D. Upshaw, Representative 
from Georgia. Inasmuch as it is a part of the 
function of government to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for its citizens to do right and as difficult as 
possible for them to do wrong, the very perpetuity 
of our government is threatened through the destruc- 
tion of American ideals and the moral standards of 
our future citizens by the prevalent vicious movie. 
The reaction of the Conference to the question of 
legal control was a resolution endorsing such con- 
trol and that it should be applied at the source of 
production before the film pictures are made and 
before they go into trade and interstate commerce. 


Thus, the matter is taken out of the realm of moral 
reformers and even of educators and is put into 
that of the purely commercial, where it was con- 


ceived, where it has expanded and, consequently, 
where it should be regulated. 

The low moral tone of the entertainment motion 
picture was unanimously testified to by those mem- 
bers of censorship boards present, and they further 
testified that “the pictures” have grown worse in 
the past year. Immoral themes, suggestive titles, 
vulgar subtitles, burlesques on clergymen, traves- 
ties on marriage, every form of mental, moral and 
physical degeneracy, all phases of crime of which 
murder, rape and arson are the most common, are 
continuously depicted. 

There was no hesitation on the part of welfare 
and social workers in declaring that to the movies 
could be traced many cases of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. As Miss Minnie Kennedy of Nashville 
put it, “suggestion tends to repeat itself in imitative 
action in the mind prepared for it.” And the minds 
of children who attend movies from three to seven 
times a week are well prepared; the concept of crim- 
inal action is received from the screen and the 
emotional instability induced by much viewing of 
such movies makes them easy prey for evil sug- 
gestion. They have neither self-control, judgment 
wor ideals by which such suggestions could be short- 
circuited. The records of the results may be found 
in all Juvenile Courts. 

The program devoted to Motion Pictures and the 
Eighteenth Amendment fell on January 16th, the 
fifth anniversary of the adoption of the Amendment. 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, President of the National 
and International Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, presided. It was brought out from the plat- 
form and in discussion that the beer and wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world are using every effort 
to break down our Eighteenth Amendment, and the 
motion pictures are not without their contributions 
to that foreign, anti-American effort. Their tendency 
is to incite to law-breaking in the observance of the 
Amendment and to contempt for all law and those 
who obey it. 
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The motion picture as a factor in developing amity 
in international relations and in promoting peace 
were shown to have been nil. The so-called peace 
films have heen all messed up with sticky senti- 
mentality; nations have been misrepresented to 
each other through propaganda “historical films”. 
Protests from American missionaries and American 
travelers against the American films shown abroad 
are becoming more and more frequent. The pro 
tests of the citizens of other countries against the 
misrepresentations of themselves in American films 
are also being heard, and it looks as though the 
motion picture were making additional confusion 
among nations. If the films do “bring the ends of 
the world together”, they should do so in truthful- 
ness and understanding and not in burlesque and 
falsity. 
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As an educator, the motion pictures (except the 
purely non-theatrical) are subtly, persistently and 
systematically defying and ridiculing every ideal of 
American life. 

The claim of producers that “the public gets what 
it wants” is obviously untrue or this Conference, 
representing 115 organized groups and 22 states, 
would never have been called. The persons there 
were not a lot of self-appointed censors of public 
morals, but a group of good citizens with the long 
view ahead. 





The March issue will give in full the 
address given by Mrs. Robbins Gilman 
at the Washington Conference, entitled 
“Motion Pictures and Morals.” 











Film Council Recommendations for February 


OR this month we are naming but two recom- 

mended films. In addition we mention again four 
films previously recommended which deserve all the 
emphasis that can be given them. This repetition 
is justified for at least three reasons: First, they 
are such excellent films that they are likely to run 
for a long time still; Second, they will probably 
be re-issued after the first withdrawal from circula- 
tion; Third, they promise to have an indefinite life 
in the non-theatrical field when that field is really 
established. 


For the Family from Ten Years Up 
The Lighthouse by the Sea—with Rin-Tin-Tin. 


For the Family from High School Age Up 


Janice Meredith— with Marion Davies. 


Mentioned Again 
(For the Whole Family) 
Abraham Lincoln—with George Billings. 
Peter Pan—with Betty Bronson. 
Thief of Bagdad—with Douglas Fairbanks. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—with Mary 
Pickford. 


N RESPONSE to numerous requests, we give 
I below a few films that are “not recommended” 
with reasons why. Such examples of undesirable 
films may be valuable to a great number of our 
members who— in common with most of the rest of 
the “intelligent” public—attend the movies very rarely 
and then only to see the few recommended films. 
These members have little means of knowing what 


is the average character of the films today. (Please 


let us know if you want this feature of the depart- 
ment continued.) 

The Lost Lady (Warner Bros.) —This picture was 
taken from the novel “An Indiscreet Woman,” said 
by those who have read it to be a very proper and 
interesting book. The New York Times of January 
19th says of this film: “Harry Beaumont, the director, 
commits the fault of leaving little or nothing to the 
imagination. Cutting here and there would add 
considerably to the entertainment value of this 
picture.” Seen at the Piccadilly Theatre in New 
York, where a very small crowd was present (not 
over 50 people). One of the ushers said it was 
having a very poor run. It is the usual story of the 
young wife, played by Irene. Rich, flirting with men 
other than her husband, and finally being dragged 


, 


through the mire by one of them. Some of the 
most objectionable incidents in “Three Women” 
were copied 

Frivolous Sal (First National)—Title changed 
to “Flaming Love”. New York Times says of it: 
“Title inspired obviously by such classic financial 
successes as Flaming Youth and Flaming Passion. 
There is no convincing, burning affection in this 
photoplay, the heart interest being rather silly and 
often provoking. Aside from the beautiful land- 
scapes and the exciting sequences, this picture 
appears to be out of place in theatre like the Strand. 
Joseph Plunkett as usual has done what he could to 
make up for the weakness of the feature by a good 
surrounding program.” 

Film Council members will hardly need more than 


the above testimonials, 


(Concluded on page 120) 
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The Educational Screen 


University and City Centers 
Of Visual Education 


Conducted by H. W. Norman, Secretary Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


News From The Field 


ETROIT Schools Active. In the Detroit Public 

Schools films are shown regularly every other 
week to sixty thousand ‘pupils in fifty-six elementary 
platoon schools. The films are delivered from the 
central office by the Visual 
truck. Each school is supplied with a moving picture 
machine which is kept in repair and good running 
order by the Visual Department. There are over two 
their film 
A school may have films at times 


Department delivery 


hundred films in vault and others are 
rented as needed. 
other than the regular circuit day. 

A synopsis of each film is sent to each auditorium 
teacher a week before using and she works with the 
other teachers in the building to gain correlation be- 
tween other school activities and the films used. A 
committee of teachers is working on this problem at 
present. 

The lantern slides are partly in the central office 
and partly out in the schools. Those in the central 
office include about eleven thousand slides on geog- 
raphy, art and literature. These are sent to the 
schools thru children who come after them when they 


About 


thirty thousand slides were distributed in this manner 


are ordered by telephone by the teachers. 


last school semester. 

Ninety-three schools in Detroit own Keystone “600” 
sets. The Department is working thru conferences 
with the District Principals to improve the technique 
of using this material. 

The personnel of the Department of Visual Edu- 
cation is as follows: Burton A. Barns, supervisor; 
W. W. Whittinghill, films and exhibits; C. A. Blake- 
ly, slide program; Don Cunningham, projection and 
repairs; and Merrill Mudge, circuit routine. 

In addition to other duties, 
class at Detroit Teachers’ college for the purpose of 


Mr. Barns conducts a 


training teachers to use the material in the visual 


education department. 


The Division of Visual Instruction, Uni- 


EXAS. 


versity of Texas, Austin, Texas possesses some 
15,000 lantern slides. 
pared from negatives, which were purchased keeping 
in mind the needs of the schools and communities 


These slides have been pre- 


of the state. 
into sets on popular subjects and are distributed to 


Many of the slides have been grouped 


school authorities and community leaders for gen- 


eral instruction and recreation. A lecture copy 


accompanies each slide set. For classroom work the 
teacher will find special lists of slides that have been 


correlated with approved text-books. 


XPANDING Visual Service. The Extension 
Division of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina is making preparations 
to expand its visual instruction services. At the 
present time special emphasis is being placed on the 
building of a larger and more complete slide library. 


The expansion of the film service is to follow. 


is connected with the Graduate Research 
Akron 


Akron, Ohio is making a special study of the de- 


who 


S' RVEY on Film Usage. Miss Kathleen Masterson 


Division of Teachers’ College, University, 
velopment and use of the educational motion picture 
in the public schools of the United States. 


Miss 


departments and many of the colleges and univer- 


Masterson has written all state educational 
sities thruout the country to learn the present status 
of the film. 


school projectors; the increase in demand for films, 


The extent of film usage; number of 
and tests that have been employed to measure the 
effectiveness of the motion picture in education are 
some of the points which she plans to include in 


her survey. 


JIDE Expansion of Visual Services. A recent 
W report published by the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction states that thirty-four universities 
and colleges are now offering visual instruction 
service to schools and organizations in thirty-four 
states thruout the country. Eighteen of our largest 
city school systems now have well organized depart- 
ments of visual education with special supervisors 
in charge in most of the cases. Seven of the larger 
museums offer visual services, and twenty-six univer- 
sities, colleges, and normal schools are now offering 
special courses for the training of teachers in the 


field of visual education. 
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It would be a difficult task to register the increased 
demand and use of visual aids from the smaller 
school systems thruout the country, but reports 
coming from various state visual instruction centers 
indicate that the interest and advancement in a more 
thorough use of visual materials by these smaller 
schools is very noticeable. 

The editor of this department of Epucationat 
ScREEN wishes to make a plea to the universities, 
colleges, normal schools, and public school systems 
to supply reports and special items that might be of 
interest and help to those engaged in the field of 
visual education. 


Work of the New Jersey State 
Museum 


EVEN years ago, comparatively few people 

in New Jersey knew of the existence of the New 
Jersey State Museum. Today, lending collections of 
lantern slides, motion picture films, charts, mounted 
pictures and other exhibits are being shipped daily 
to schools, community centers, granges and other 
organizations in all sections of the state. This lend 
ing work is being carried on in addition to the State 
Museum’s policy of exhibiting specimens of New 
Jersey’s birds, fish, mammals, minerals and _ rocks, 


archaeology and its leading industries. 
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During the past school year nearly 4,000 orders 
for visual aids were taken care of, and about a mil- 
lion and a half people were reached thru the show- 
ings of the slides and films. The growth has been 
rapid, and greater expansion is anticipated. 

The following are some comparative reports show- 
ing the increase in the circulation of some of the 
Museum’s lending material: 


No. No. 
circulated circulated 
"17—'18 °23—"24 


Material circulated 


Lantern Slides ...s<c000 3,671 69,529 
Industrial Process Charts... 189 1,452 
Mounted Pictures ........ 866 9,252 
Natural History Cases..... 29 143 

20— 21 "23—’24 
Motion Picture Films...... 336 2,153 


The continued progress made in the lending of 
visual instruction material convinces the New Jersey 
State Museum that not only a worth-while and much- 
needed work is being done; but also a work that 
has great possibilities for future growth and de- 
velopment, especially since the project method of 
teaching is becoming more generally used in the 
schools of the state. 

KATHRYN B. GreEYWACz, 
{cting Curator of N. J. State Museum. 





inade known to others. 





Tell Others of Your Work 


F ALL of the various uses of visual aids that are daily being made by schools 
and civic organizations affiliated with Visual Education Centers could be com- 
piled and reported, a step forward would be made in the general effectiveness 
of visual aids and methods. It is the actual us 
tion that is bringing visual education into its proper place in educational and com- 
munity work. Certain methods of using material may seem commonplace to you, 
but this same method may be new to others. 


in school, church, college, or in special work by community workers should be 


“University and City Centers” is a department which should become a clearing 
house for visual news and ideas for those who are actively engaged in the use of 
visual aids. We earnestly request those in charge of Visual Education Centers to 
send in items concerning their work. Every center will be interested in learning 


what the others are doing. Every center needs this information. 


the ordinary day-by-day applica- 


Ideas concerning the use of pictures 


H. W. NorRMAN 
Editor of Department 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the Srarr 


HE dean of scientists and inventors, Thomas A. 

Edison, is again speaking about education. He 
is saying things much less startling—and correspond- 
ingly more true and valuable—than his original ad- 
vice to throw away the text-books and take up the 
film for educational purposes. We quote at length 
from Collier’s for January 3rd, from the article 


Thomas A. Edison Goes to School: 


The first purpose of our school should be a prep- 
aration for life—the business of life. All of the text- 
books that can be written and printed and memorized 
won't do it. The average author writes them by 
standardized methods—the average instructor teaches 
them by standardized methods—and the average stu- 
dent is expected to learn them by standardized 
methods—or not at all. 

This doesn’t mean that the mission of the printing 
press is done. But it needs supplementing—a lot of 
it. Even if text-books covered their subjects ade- 
quately we have the fact that the only way in which 
the student may follow them is by a series of mental 
images or pictures which he must create for himself. 
In the first place, many students can’t do this. In 
the second place, it is inconceivable that anything 
but a small proportion of such pictures should be 
accurate. And knowledge, to be of any value, must 
above all else be accurate. If we are going to teach 
our boys and girls how to think straight and accu- 
rately—and that must be the prime purpose of any 
genuine education—we must substitue for mental 
pictures of how the world might look and act 
physical pictures of how it really does look and act. 
And so we get back to the big hope I had in the be- 
ginning for the motion picture camera. 

Of late we have heard a good deal as to the need 
of vocational training. It is a splendid idea—but we 
haven’t brought it down to earth. One of the great 
tragedies of business life is the number of misfit men 
and women who are chafing in jobs for which they 
have no aptitude. 

It is possible to add to every school in this country 
a comprehensive life-preparatory course, under the 
personal direction of the most successful men and 
women in our business and professional fields. It is 
possible to establish a National University of Ex- 
perience—I should not call it for vocational training 
but rather for vocational direction—with extensions 
broad enough to reach even to the little school 
house of the country crossroads. 


It is one thing for a famous man to write his 
advice to ambitious youth. But it would have another 
meaning altogether if he could meet, say, five 
hundred young men, and guide them on a personally 
conducted tour through the various departments of 
his business, explaining by visual illustrations as he 
went along the meaning of the objects that they saw, 
revealing to his young guests the actual workings of 
his business and the practical training and qualities 
necessary to succeed in it. 

Of course, this might be difficult, even impossible, 
to arrange, and its benefit would reach only the 
boys who happened to be present—but it would not 
be difficult to accomplish the same results by a 
motion picture film, whose benefit could reach one 
million boys. Here is a suggestion that should be en- 
tirely feasible: why not a series of occupational films 
for our schools, supervised by eminent authorities 
that would show the student how the business of life 
is actually conducted—that would initiate him into 
the intimate requirements of the world’s work—not 
from the standpoint of theory but of reality? 

For example, we might show a motion picture of 
the electric lighting industry, which would answer 


such questions as these: 


What has it to offer to the wide-awake boy and 
girl? It might be of interest to note that more than 
12,000 women are employed in the various lamp 
factories of the country, some of them in a highly 
technical work. 

What preparatory school training would be of 
direct, practical benefit? 

What type of mind and character would be most 
likely to achieve success? 

Just what kind of apprenticeship, and how long, 
would the beginner have to serve? 

What ought honest work and application bring 
him in five years? In ten years? 

How do the opportunities compare in the large 
cities and the smaller towns? 

Is a college education an asset; and, if so, what 
kind of a college education? 

What ultimate goals are offered? 

What types of specialists has the industry de 
veloped in recent years? How would it be neces 
sary to qualify for these various branches? 

What has the industry to offer for the future in the 
way of logical expansion? 

Such films might be extended to include our great 
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VITAL FACTS AND STATISTICS OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Only Publication of Its Kind 


1925 FILM YEAR BOOK 


740 Pages—Cloth Bound—Published January each year 
Productions--Theatres — Stars—Directors—Foreign—Short Subjects 


PRICE $5.00 PREPAID 


Or Mailed Free with a Yearly Subscription to 


THE FILM DAILY 


The Daily Newspaper To Motion Picture Industry 
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banks and stores, our telegraph and _ telephone 


systems, our railroads, our steamship lines—the prac- 
tical requirements and opportunities of each. 

We could show how the wheels go round in our 
brokerage and real estate and insurance offices. We 
could carry the student from the intricacies of Wall 
Street to the ramifications of the steel and copper and 
coal and We could 
acquaint him with the life work of our chemists and 


lumber and cotton industries. 
engineers. 

Passing to other phases of the world’s work, we 
could show the opportunities for our doctors, sur- 
geons, lawyers, and editors. We could show, too, the 
various new careers constantly being opened up by 
industrial discovery and invention and for the benefit 
of our girls we could show the changing opportunities 
for woman’s work. 

If we want to cut down the job of our jails, if we 
want to reduce the congestion of our criminal courts, 
one of the first places to begin is to find our boys and 
girls the right kind of work. It is more important 
even than finding the right kind of wives and 
husbands. 

We hear a good deal these days about the number 
of young men and women who are going wrong. And 
we ought to hear a whole lot more. This brings us 


to the most important—and the most neglected 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tur Epucat 


mission of our schools. 

We are failing not only to start our boys and girls 
right economically, but we are making no serious 
effort to start them straight morally. 

We are letting our boys and girls go to the devil 
not providing in their youth a 
definite, practical guidance to clean thinking and 


because we are 


right living. 

we may try to disguise it as we will, 
but a large part of the world seems to believe that 
is the only business policy with any 


For example 


dishonesty 

in it. 
This is the most dangerous theory in the youthful 

mind to-day, and there is only one way to explode it 


money 


by visualizing and proving the facts that have 
made our business and industrial leaders successful. 
We have got to take our boys and girls behind the 
world’s work, and let them see for 
themselves the economic absurdity that any enduring 
success or happiness could be built on trickery or 


scenes of the 


fraud or deceit. 

To approach the teaching of honesty only from the 
angle of the terrible penalties for the wrongdoer is 
It isn’t the pictures of the men and 
women who have been shut away from life that will 
keep our boys and girls honest. It is the pictures of 
the men and women who are enjoying life. 


to get nowhere. 
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It isn’t the horrible examples that we want. It is 
the inspiring examples. 

It isn’t the picture of the man who goes to jail, or 
ought to go to jail, that will make our children 
straight. They need something besides the fear or 
disgust to keep them out of jail. They need the 
stimulation of honest achievement. 

The facts are at hand to supply it 
Visual education offers us the 


but we haven't 
made use of them. 
opportunity and an audience of millions. 


N Child Welfare Magazine for December Mrs. 

Wallace Reid writes as follows regarding her 
latest film, Broken Laws. The same note of sin- 
cerity, that characterizes her fine production made 
frankly to “teach”, rings in this brief article. 

The announcement that I am 


motion picture has brought about a confusion of 
I wish to deny that it is to be another 


to make another 


opinion. 
anti-narcotic film. 

“Broken Laws,” the new picture, does not deal 
with or mention in any way the subject around which 
The latter has 


accomplished what I hoped it would do; it aroused 


“Human Wreckage” was woven. 
world-wide interest in a terrible danger. The solution 
of that danger must be left to wiser heads than mine. 


But the results of “Human Wreckage” proved to 
me that the people of America are interested in any- 
thing that will make for the good of this country of 
went during my anti-narcotic 


ours. Everywhere I 


campaign, I found men and women interested in 
the screen’s possibilities for education, and I came 
home awakened to the fact that any big, vital subject 
providing it contains any element of drama at all 
can be “put over” through the medium of the 
screen. 
I do not mean preachments; they are generally dry 


and uninteresting. But there are so many big 
possibilities in the things that go to make up the 
daily lives of people that are entirely overlooked 
because of their very simplicity. 

trip I 


dreamed existed. 


that I 
I visited reformatories, asylums, 


On my learned of things never 
hospitals and prisons, and a side of life of which I 
had no actual knowledge was unfolded to me. In my 
talks with the occupants of these institutions—the 
majority of whom were, Oh so young!—I learned 
that most of them came from good homes; that their 
family ties and surroundings were among the gen- 
eral average of American people. I began to ask 


myself—WHY ? 


fathom why so many of our young people with good 


For months I have endeavored to 


backgrounds should wind up in the jails, and I have 
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reached the conclusion that it is because we mothers 
and fathers do not take our job seriously enough. 
We bring our children into the world, clothe, feed 
and educate them, and endeavor to give them the 
benefit of our advice and experience, and then we 
proceed deliberately to tear down the foundation we 
have laid by neglecting to instill in them a respect 
We 


these things ourselves, and we do not stop to think 


for law and order. are apt to be careless of 


that words dropped carelessly in the hearing of a 
child are apt to take root and grow. 

Youngsters think it is “smart” to “get away” with 
things, and they keep on and on until the day comes 
when they don’t “get away with it,” and they land 
behind prison bars. Who is to blame? 
“The the 


| wonder! 


Isn’t it just 


another case of sins of fathers’”—and 
mothers ? 
Anyway, I have made a picture on this subject. 
It isn’t a preachment or an arraignment of present 
day “jazz,” but a story of a big dramatic theme that 
is oh, so vital—for surely our babies and our babies’ 
babies are the vital things in the lives of us mothers 
and fathers. 
My lifelong 


friend, Adela Rogers St. Johns, has written a story 


And a mother has written the story. 
that has in it everything that I had hoped for—love, 
1 hope you will like it—I hope it will 
all think. It 


seen what I have seen 


drama, life. 


make you would if you could have 


those young boys and girls 


behind prison walls who haven't been able to “get 
away with it.” 

Behind every man’s life stands a mother. She, 
more than anyone or anything else, molds his destiny. 
Love is not enough. Mother love may become a 
Smother love that weakens with indulgence. Love 


must be wise and strong and law-abiding in our mad 


century—or its heart will break. 


U Gary, 


in the N. E. 
courses offered to the general public in that town, 
of the total 
feature of the 


NDER the title Evening School Activities in 
Indiana, Mr. Albert Fertsch 
4. Journal for December of the varied 


writes 


attended by sixth 
An 
work is the Auditorium session held each week in 
different Mr. Fertsch, the 


describes as follows: 


and which are one 


population of Gary. important 


centers, which director, 


“Auditorium activities—The auditorium programs 
in connection with the evening schools are given 
once a week at each of the thirteen school centers. 
The programs vary greatly from week to week at 
each center. Besides plays, which are presented by 
student, adult, or junior dramatic clubs, the audi- 
torium teacher 
work in other numbers as poems, dialogues, dances, 


and songs. 


trains children for solo or chorus 
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Real Opaque 
Projection 














This 
nounced “THE MOST IMPORTANT CON- 
TRIBUTION TO VISUAL EDUCATION.” 


remarkable equipment has been pro- 


The illustration (from photograph) shows 
the new. Trans-Lux OPAQUE Projeetor’ in 
actual use. The picture (map) shown upon 
the Trans-Lux Daylight Ficture Screen No 2 
size (30x36 inches) is the projected image of 
a PRINTED PAGE. Any OPAQUE 
material,a photograph, diagram, handwriting, 
postcard, etc., either in black and white or in 
COLOR may be shown in artificial light or in 
DAYLIGHT. 


Cut and Mail Today 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York 
Send me complete illustrated folder: 
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Teachers Make Money 


IF THEY KNOW WHERE to go for 
assistance in securing positions. Many 
superior teachers are receiving much less 
than they need to accept. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
is an organization licensed to render profes- 
sional service to teachers and secure posi- 
tions for them by bringing together worthy 
teachers and superintendents who are in 
search of each other. 


IF WE DO NOT SECURE for you a 
position at more money than you can secure 
for yourself, you will be under no obligation 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET and de- 
cide the matter for yourself. We had 10,000 
calls for teachers last year. 


THE 
OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


71 East State St. Columbus, Ohio 


Henry G. Williams, Director 




















“Moving pictures are run each program night. 
The first hour of the evening is usually devoted to 
the speaking part of the program as above described. 
This is followed by an hour of moving pictures. 
Usually orchestra or band selections are presented 
at some of the centers before the program and 
during the presentation of the films.” 


HE December issue of The Expositor prints in 
full a “new kind of motion picture sermon” by 
the Rev. Frank M. Field of Detroit, under the title 
The Town that Forgot God. It is an emphatic 
illustration of the excellent use that can be made 
for higher purposes of many a film that has run its 
brief day in the theatres. It is doubtless the 
theatre tinge of motion picture showings that pre- 
vents many ministers from sensing the fine possibil- 
ities of films, even those produced wholly for theat- 
rical ends. 
We are very glad to see this material again in 
print. It was first printed in THe EpucaTionaL 
Screen for June, 1924. 


EW newspapers give such excellent consideration 
to the motion picture as does The Christian 
Science Monitor, from which we quote the following 
bit given under the title The Advancing “Movies” : 
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“The recent public deposition of an official in the 
motion picture world to the effect that the million- 
dollar picture is happily a thing of the past, at 
least from the publicity point of view, comes at a 
time when an appreciable change in motion picture 
values is being offered. The great and glittering 
dollar, and with it the fabulously overpaid screen 
star of other days, is about to make way for the 
one real and determining factor in this twentieth 
century art—-the motion picture director. 

“Within the past year the importance of the man 
at the helm has been demonstrated in one fine film 
after another. Ernest Lubitsch, Dimitri Buchowetzki 
and Victor Seastrom have been added to the local 
ranks from continental sources, and have helped to 
advance the technique of the “movies” considerably. 
The fact that Mr. Seastrom’s latest picture, a somber, 
tragic affair from an Andreyev play, could have 
played recently a two weeks’ Broadway engagement 
to a spectacular box-office record, is proof enough 
that the public is ready to uphold a fine director's 
hands. 

“Intelligent, artistic and entertaining pictures can 
only come from discriminating directors. It is they 
who are the guardians of filmatic destinies. Out of 
the rank and file they are forging into the limelight, 
making their place secure and their pictures worthy 
of this winged art. Who can say what the films will 
be like in another decade, in two? When it is re- 
membered that the first important feature film was 
produced barely ten years ago, and that today the 
motion picture has become a distinct and often glow- 
ing art, there should be a considerable hesitancy 
before dismissing this infant prodigy from the com- 
pany of the grown-up arts. The ‘movies’ are indeed 
advancing. The day of the directors is at hand.” 


> write-up was con- 


IME was when the “movie’ 

fined to the trade sheet. Then the dailies gave it 
a “colyum”—but now it stalks quite freely in the 
pages of our highest browed magazines. In a recent 
issue we quoted Shaw and Henderson’s admirable 
dialogue in Harper’s. Now we are pulling another 
delectable bit out of the “Lion’s Mouth” entitled 
The Prince and the Paradox. The author, Wil- 
liam McFee, grows apprehensive about the way the 
movie is playing up to the galleries in the enormously 
expensive historical film. A columnist and “the 
Doctor” are talking: 

“I have another theory about the patriotic films so 
much in favor since “The Covered Wagon’ began the 
boom. I think the reason why they are putting out 
so much history in the movies is that the motion- 
picture industry, which is notoriously illiterate, has 
only just heard of it. They are like the London 
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USE THREE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME? 


(As Many of Our Readers Have Done) 


They will be worth much to your magazine, if used as suggested below 
Merely fill out and mail immediately the coupon at the 
bottom of the page 


You believe in the Educational Screen — its present service 
to our common cause and its opportunity for greater service still. 
That opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have made 
hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You will ap- 
prove, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the com- 
ing year. You have a definite part in those plans and in the 
results that will follow. 

You know two or three people in your community who are, or 
could be, seriously interested in visual education and in the great 
problem of the theatrical movies. Whether they be ministers, 
educators, club leaders, social workers,-— or merely thinking par- 
ents — they should know that there is such a magazine in the 
field as The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply tour 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.”” He often forgets. 


THANK YOU 
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coster who met a Jewish neighbor after having been 
for the first time in his life to a religious meeting, 
and promptly blacked this Jewish neighbor’s eye. 
American history, to a larger number of citizens 
than you would care to remember, has all the 
glamour of a fresh discovery. No harm in that, so 
long as they don’t get delusions of grandeur and 
imagine they are making history as well as photo- 
graphing it.” 

“Well, they are,” said the Doctor drily. “In the 
picture I spoke of, a personage described in the 
title as the greatest Commoner in England is shown 
speaking in the House of Lords. And they prove 
conclusively that history repeats itself, for the men 
in heavy armor in the Robin Hood picture ride ex- 
actly as though they were cowboys rounding up a 
horse thief.” 

“Those are only minor inaccuracies,” claimed 
somebody. “Aren’t they remarkably honest and ac- 
curate, considering the temptations that beset them?” 

“T’m not so sure,” smiled the Doctor, holding his 
glass to the light. “There is one point on which I 
wish somebody would give me some information. 
It concerns authors as well as motion-picture direct- 
ors and it involves another paradox.” 

“As how?” asked the columnist guardedly. He 


knew the Doctor’s agile habit of getting his Ameri- 
can hearers in a cleft stick. 

“IT saw a piece in the paper the other day,” re- 
marked the Doctor with apparent irrelevance, “telling 
how the Daughters of the American Revolution 
refused to have a statue raised to Francisco di 
Miranda, although he aided the Colonies in the war, 
because he had once lived in sin with a lady of 
title. 

“Well, what is your suggestion for reform?” asked 
the columnist, leaning back on the settee. 

“Very simply, this,” returned the Doctor. “I sub- 
mit that your heroes are human and so are yourselves. 
Why not confess that the average citizen is faithful 
to his wife, and that courage and resource and 
patriotism are sometimes found in men who, to 
to put it mildly, have no genius for fidelity? More 
than once it has crossed my mind that American 
history has yet to be written. Now the movies have 
got it, it may never be written, and the American 
child of the future will associate heroism with the 
figure of a man galloping at breakneck speed through 
the night. It is not an inviting prospect because 
heroism and patriotism very often can’t be filmed. 
Truth does not always screen well. This habit of 
mind of assuming that every great action or emotion 
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THE FILM PRAYER 


A. P. HOLLIS 


Managing Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


HIS little conceit has proved a boon to film exchanges. It pretty nearly 
solves the problem of the care of film by patrons. 
The Film Prayer is so unique that it is read 
for its own sake; and the unusual form of its appeal fixes the message in memory. 
Printed in Cheltenham Bold on light weight card stock with colored initial letter, 
perforated for hanging in booth, it constitutes a neat and useful personal gift 
use 
The cards are sold at five cents a copy—four cents by the hundred or three cents 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Few read the stereotyped 


by educational and theatrical exchanges. 








is spectacular will prove disastrous, because it will 
induce the illusion that spectacular actions and 
emotions are necessarily great. Henry Ford is said 
to have claimed that history is bunk. It certainly 
will be. I don’t know which is worse—the movie 
that shows one’s ancestors to be spotless or the novel 
revealing us all as spotty. We ought to have some 
consideration for ourselves if not for posterity.” 

“But you surely don’t decry idealism, which is 
the motive of these exaggerations,” objected a 
listener. “We must give the young people a clean 
idea of their history! We want them to hitch 
their wagons to a star.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the Doctor, filling the glasses 
again and putting the bottle, marked Poison, in his 
cabinet. “Only let me point out that you can work 
Emerson’s fine phrase a little too hard. He wasn’t 
alluding to a motion-picture star.” 


PAMPHLETS 


Petra, The Rock City, “High Places” and 
Mount Hor, Study 52 (20 pages). Visual In 
struction Division, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

In his slide “studies”, Mr. Abrams has found the 
happy medium between the set lecture and the thin 
dry notes of a slide label. There is no attempt in 


Petra to round out a discourse, but a lecture can 
very easily be constructed from the pamphlet. The 
pictures and notes are arranged in sequences that, 
tied together, would constitute a lecture. However 
each picture has its own annotations and these are 
chiefly concerned with accurate description and re- 
search. 

The slides are made, for the most part, from the 
negatives of Professors George L. Robinson of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Wil- 
liam Libbey of Princeton University. No credit is 
given for the scholarly notations, which must be 
assumed to be the work of the department. 

Another notable addition to slide literature, for 
which all slide lovers are grateful. 


BARGAINS IN MOTION PICTURE MACHINES; 
Films; Stereopticons; Cameras. We rebuild your 
machine or exchange. Lists free. National Equip- 
ment Co., 409 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

FOR SALE: Double, Steel Inspection Table, 
$50.00. Visual Instruction Service, Ames, Iowa. 





Did you notice page 111? 
Did you do anything about it? 
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Conducted by Marte Goopenoucu 


The Eleventh of the Chronicles of America 
*“Yorktown’’ 


HERE are no preliminaries to the action of the 

picture. Its first scene discovers Washington, 
one evening early in the year 1781, announcing to a 
group of his officers, “We are at the end of our 
tether—the enemy holds every strategic point.” 

An animated map shows the advance of the oppos- 
ing forces, and it becomes evident that without the 
aid of the French fleet, nothing can be accomplished 
—while at Brest the same fleet lies at anchor, its 
Chief Admiral, Count de Grasse, impatiently awaiting 
his sailing orders; but for some reason, France 
delays. 

The film pictures with telling scenes the condition 
of Washington’s ragged army before New York, the 
activity of British spies and the difficulty of army 
discipline in the face of a blundering Congress. 

Beautiful scenes show the movement northward 
through wooded valleys, of the British army of the 
South, threatening Virginia and carrying all before 
it. The crucial moment has come, when upon the 
only hope, the French fleet, all must depend. 

Finally, Rochambeau joins forces with Washington 
near New York, bringing news that his fleet is at 
last approaching America—and the Commander-in- 

















Washington and Rochambeau discuss plans 
for a joint offensive against the British 
in the South. 


Chief makes his great decision, to move south before 
the fleet arrives. 
News of the American preparations to move rouses 
no alarm in the mind of Clinton, whe sees no need 
° 


for reinforcing Cornwallis, since no doubt the Brit- 
ish fleet will keep watch at sea. 

Washington’s bold plan executed, his army on the 
move—and the scene shifts to Cornwallis, secure in 
his position before Yorktown. Upon a comfortable 

















The surrender of Cornwallis. The defeated 
British troops march past the French and 
American forces. 


group of card-playing officers bursts the guard with 
the news. “The French fleet, sir, is coming up the 
bay!” 

They hasten to the water’s edge, at which point 
the film achieves a remarkable realism in picturing 
the fleet at a distance, and the forces landing. 

There is no one-sided, biased American viewpoint 
of the struggle that followed, for the film gives due 
credit to the courage displayed by the British, cut 
off at Yorktown and facing the combined forces of 
French and Americans. The part of Cornwallis is 
depicted with much spirit as he heartens his troops. 

It would be difficult to imagine battle scenes more 
finely pictured—and the climax of the action is done 
with a dignity and a fidelity to historic fact which 
proves far more effective than many an effort on the 
theatrical screen to dramatize the same situation 
The ceremony of Cornwallis’ surrender to Washing- 
ton is pictured as the dignified, honorable occasion 
which it undoubtedly was, and here the photography 
is done in natural color, which adds the last touch 
to the picturing of the great moment—Washington’s 
forces drawn up opposite the British, the soldiers 
laying down their arms, and British dominion in 
America is at an end. 

A thrillingly beautiful subject, preserving for us 


in dramatic form the true story of the last struggle 
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of the Revolution. Animated maps serve the film well 
in making apparent the exact reasons for the move- 
ment of the armies. The main characters are 
clearly defined and bear satisfactory resemblance to 
the historic persons they are depicting. George Nash 
is the General Washington of the film. 

Released (theatrically) by Pathe. Non-theatrical 


distribution by the Yale University Press. 


Abraham Lincoln 


T is difficult to criticize the Rocketts’ production 
of Abraham Lincoln— as it is difficult to criticize 
any well-nigh perfect thing. It remains simply to 
point out a few of the many outstanding features 
which make it far and away the finest delineation of 
the real Lincoln that either stage or screen has seen 
to date. 

Its chief claim to greatness is the utter sincerity 
with which it recounts significant incidents in the 
life of Lincoln. No trace of hokum, no sham senti- 
mentality, no hint of the cheaply melodramatic 
just a plain homely picture of the great American as 
he was, through boyhood and young manhood to 


his days in the White House. Human it is, and re 
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Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge 


imarkably simple, showing the Lincoln as only those 


who had learned to know and love him could picture 
him, the kindly, humorous, eloquent, tender man of 
greatness. 

The boy of log-cabin days is seen getting his 
lessons and figuring on the back of a shovel; the 
Lincoln steering a flat-boat down the Mississippi 
past New Salem, and seeing a vision there of some 
thing which brought him back to the little frontier 
town of Illinois to stay; Lincoln’s love story with 
Ann Rutledge, told in all its tender beauty; his 
early struggles in the practice of law; his election to 
Congress; his nomination to the presidency and his 
departure for Washington; the long days of the Civil 
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Abraham Lincoln—one of the _ screen’s 
finest characterizations 


War and the heartbreak of the man for the suffer- 
ing of his countrymen; Lincoln at Gettysburg—all is 
recounted simply, beautifully, artistically, and with 
a sheer reality that is tremendously gripping. 

Lincoln, the humorist, is not forgotten. There is 
the incident of the horse trade in the days at New 
Salem, when he made a bargain with the bully 
Armstrong, to trade horses, sight unseen. In ex- 
change for the poor worn-out nag Armstrong offers 
him, Lincoln says, “Here’s my saw horse, Armstrong 

it’s the first time I ever got the worst of it.” 

And there is the kindly Lincoln, who stops long 
enough on his way to a debate with Douglas to rescue 
a pig caught under a fence—and the Lincoln who 
saves the boy Scott, who has fallen asleep on guard 
duty. 

Utterly unaffected is the Lincoln of the days in 
the presidency—a man alone, under heavy responsi- 
The agonizing 
wait for an answer to his call for volunteers, his 


bility, struggling to see the way. 
heart-broken cry, “Why don’t they come?” is 
relieved by scenes that will tighten the throat—the 
tramp of marching feet, and soldiers “300,000 strong” 
pouring into the old city of Washington. Lincoln 
speaks to them from the balcony of the White House 

a great moment of exaltation. 

War scenes are remarkably done, filmed as they 
were fought, in backgrounds that are astoundingly 
true. Nothing could be finer than the scene of Lee’s 
surrender at Appomatox. 

The Lincoln of George Billings could be Lincoln 
himself, so perfect an interpretation does he give 
of the man, not only in physical appearance but in 
A fine restraint in acting marks the art 
He does not act the part; he 


personality 
of George Billings. 
lives it. Lee is also done in great likeness by James 


Wheeler 
Released by First National. 


as is General Grant by Walter Rogers. 
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How the Movies Handle One Historical Novel 


AS the Movie (generically speaking) only one 

form, to which—if the author of pre-celluloid 
days had not the forethought to anticipate aright 
the plots in spite of themselves must be made to 
conform? Must all stories, regardless of their orig- 
inal charm, be made to produce the situations which 
will bring “heart-throbs, pathos, excitement, thrills, 
laughs, etc., etc.,”—so essential to the market value 
of the product, according to the Movie publicist? 


Janice Meredith offers a case in point. In the 
last issue we reviewed this film to emphasize its 
educational value—primarily its fine pictorial con- 
tent which serves to visualize for the student some 
leading episodes and especially the historical and 
social background of life in Revolutionary days. 
In this issue we consider its technical and artistic 
shortcomings—primarily the ill-advised changes of 
plot from the original book and distortion of the 
characters. 

Janice Meredith was not a great piece of literature, 
perhaps, but it was a story which delighted several 














The grotesque marriage invented by the 
scenario makers 


generations of readers with its quaint charm and its 
graphic picture of colonial life during the days of 
the Revolution. 

Here it is on the screen—a gay, pretty picture, leav- 
ing out all the Merediths’ privation and suffering, 
all the hardships of the ragged, bleeding American 
forces, all their cowardice and wavering from one 
side to the other of the struggle. There is no mention 
of the Squire’s persecution, Mrs. Meredith’s death, 
nor Janice’s sacrifice of herself for their welfare. 

And the Janice of the screen is merely pert, where 
the real Janice was delightfully naive, and genuine; 
the Janice of the film is too experienced, too sophisti- 


cated and too much a spit-fire—But delicacy of 
characterization is perhaps not for the Movie. Things 
must be sharp, clearly defined. 

Let us grant that these are minor matters, which 
may be overlooked. There are more serious questions 
of adaptation. What is to be done, for instance, when 
the original novel is found to have no hilariously 
comic character? Never a successful Movie which 
does not give the audience a good hearty guffaw. So 
poor Philemon Hennion is sacrificed. The film makes 
him gawky—-which he was—but it also makes him 
ridiculous, without a shade of the redeeming grace 
which came with his later development, in which 
he more than made amends with his generous big- 
heartedness for his youthful lack of grace. 

And there is another sure-fire character which must 
not be omitted. No Movie without a woman vam- 
pire, scheming for the hero’s attention, but strong- 
armed by him as he remains true to his only 
love. Mrs. Loring in the story is anything but that 
and yet the Movie recasts her as a rejected sweetheart 
of Brereton’s. 

And the Hero. He must never be allowed to make 
his appearance among the characters in the story 
quietly, as a bondservant on the Squire’s estate—but 
must be introduced in a spectacular scene, probably 
quite impossible as a matter of fact—he must ac- 
tually be bought on a block in early Trenton, and, 
about to be beaten for his churlish manner when the 
fair heroine intervenes to prevent the flogging. The 
Movie would have us believe that a girl of sixteen, 
gently reared, wou!d have been taken by her father 
to a public auction of bondservants. 

And there never was a regular Movie plot with 
out a “run-to-the-rescue,” to bring an audience to 
the edge of its chairs. The original novel didn’t have 
any of that type—although it kept us awake until 
the wee small hours, when as children we read it 
breathlessly. A problem simple enough to the 
scenario writer! The Movie shall have not one, but 
several “rescues.” The capture of Jack by the 
drunken Hessians is absolutely unfounded—but what 
an opportunity for Janice to ride, be thrown from 
her horse in the snow, stumble, creep, hatless and 
cloakless in the midwinter cold, straight to Washing- 
ton himself, with Brereton’s despatches. Melodrama! 
Punch! And the subsequent rescue of Brereton, 
doomed to die at sunrise, by the fortunate capture of 
the entire town by Washington’s forces.  Tre- 
mendous! 

The Movie goes the book one better in picturing an 
actual wedding of Janice and Philemon, in a ridicu 


lously melodramatic scene. There was no wedding 
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“The Ability to get thought from the 
printed page cannot be developed by drill 
isolated from meaning.” 

“The Child’s interest 
eyes at work.”’ 

“Pictures Supp!ement, and in some ways 
are superior to experience.” 


must keep his 


The New Keystone Primary Set 
— 300 stereographs and 300 lantern 
slides — is full of meanings and ex- 
periences. Arranged for teaching 
reading in the first three grades. 
Accompanied by index and hand 
book of instructions. 


Other Sets for Intermediate Grades, Junior 
and Senior High School, are 
also available 


Keystone View Co. 
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in the book, but what a chance for the hero to burst 
in (always in the nick of time) and prevent the final 
vows. What matters it that it has been done so, from 
the earliest days of the cinema? It is still a master 
stroke of the Movie. 

And now for a smashing climax—another “run-to 
the-rescue” and this time on a grand scale, to the 
accompaniment of armies in combat, the destruction 
of Yorktown, 


war-weary, 


fireworks galore. Instead of a 


heartsick 


and 


tired, Janice, doing her bit 


among the wounded and dying in the caves of the 
city, and venturing out only at long intervals for a 
brief walk with her father and a breath of air during 


a lull in the firing—instead of that rather unsavory 


picture of the real siege of Yorktown, the film has 
Janice in all her glory being carried off by Clowes 


through the fighting lines, narrowly escaping the 


peril of falling walls, which always miraculously 


tumble just after the passing of their coach, to be 
the ever-present-at-the-right-time 


rescued again by 


hero, Brereton. 


And the climax—a smashing finish! “Pavilioned 
in splendor” indeed is the scene of the surrendet 
of Cornwallis—bunting galore, flags bright and newly 
spic and span uniforms, glittering trap 


the 


unfurled, 


pings—and at the most solemn moment of 


Please Say You Saw the 


Advertiseme 


assembly, Jack with Janice on a prancing steed, 
galloping up to announce to the Commander-in-Chief 
that had less 
momentous. What could be more fitting, or more in 
keeping with the tradition of the Movie! 


there been another surrender, no 


Give the Pigs a Square Deal 
(2 reels) Homestead Films 


UMAN stars are getting too common in Movie- 
land, so the monkey, horse and dog have had to 
be called in to add distinction to pictures. Today it 
is the pig’s turn. As in the case of many other stars 
in the picture before us, the pig is not called upon 
only good 


to show any great amount of intelligence 


form. As these are prize pigs, they do this without 


trying. 

Incidentally, there are some Pig Club boys, 
scientific pig hygiene and feeding, and some hog 
fence. In fact, the hog fence people paid for 


making these two reels, but the only advertising they 
get out of it is the subtitle stating the picture is 
presented through the courtesy of the Steel and Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill. (This is the ideal way of getting ad- 


vertising into a film. It is doubly effective, because 


inoffensive, and such a film is sure of a welcome 
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everywhere in the educational field). However, the 
Pig Club boys get interested in pig fence, and how 
it is made, so there is a chance for some fine factory 
scenes and some strictly educational visualizing of 
a great modern industry—another fine example of 
how industry and education can combine with profit 
to both parties. 

The film was made under the direction of C. L. 
Vinard, who knows how to do this sort of thing, and 
is being distributed by Homestead Films, Inc. 
Chicago. 

LITERATURE 

David Copperfield (7 reels) Associated Ex- 
hibitors—The very complexity of Dickens renders 
difficult any attempt to put his stories, with their 
wealth of plot and character delineation, into the 
brief space of a “feature length” film. In an effort 
to make all parts of the story move forward with as 
little lapse as possible, there must be frequent jumps 
from one to the other and back again. As a result, 
one is apt to be left with the feeling that what is 
shown is but a sort of synopsis of the original. 

This production, however, has many extraordinary 
features which bring it close in spirit to the original. 
There are delightful backgrounds typically English 
the countryside of David’s boyhood, and the London 
of his later trials. The fascinating old characters 
are Dicken’s own, to a degree which will entirely 
satisfy even the most ardent enthusiast. They have 
the delicate quality of caricature with which the 
illustrators of early editions of Dickens so aptly 
clothed his characters. 

One scene—the dinner at which Micawber and 
the others become tipsy and sentimental—ought to be 
eliminated for non-theatrical, and especially for 
school showing. It is unnecessary to the plot de- 
velopment, and detracts by undue emphasis upon a 
mere incident unimportant in itself. With this minor 
change, recommended highly. 

SCIENCE 

The Ant Lion (1 reel) Educational—Another 
of the Secrets of Life—this one devoted to the little 
animal which has been popularly called the “Doodle 
Bug.” 

The life history of the little creature is related 
from the time when the mother ant lion lays her 
eggs in sandy places. Hatching time comes quickly 
in the warm sand, and a disturbance shows the 
presence of the tiny creature. Roving ants investi- 
gate the pit in the sand, and are promptly drawn in. 

A close-up of the ant lion shows him to be about 
14 inch in length, with a form resembling a dinosaur, 


and a peculiar habit of “‘walking backward.” His 
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jaws (shown in fine microscopic view) and_ the 
protective adaptations of his head are excellently 
pointed out. He has six eyes on each side of his head 
(which, as Mr. Tolhurst points out facetiously, may 
account for his irritable disposition, since he has 
twelve eyes for the sand to get into.) 

His life story is followed through, when two years 
later he “digs in” for the chrysalis stage and there 
takes place a metamorphosis “as complete as man 
hopes for when he acquires wings.” The fly which 
emerges is 144 inches in length—but a far less 
interesting personality than the bug, apparently, for 
the scientist returns to his former subject to show 
the secret of the doodle-bug’s motion, as he digs 
himself backward into the sand, and remarkable in- 
deed is the accuracy displayed in the subterranean 
burrowing, when the little fellow makes a circular 
excavation about the established center. The pit com 
plete, he waits for the unsuspecting victim—the 
struggle goes on for a time but the ant finally loses 
the game and is drawn in. 

Many of the titles are of the would-be entertaining 
variety. “So this is Hollywood,” the bug is reported 
to have remarked, as he disappears backward into 


the sand 
INDUSTRIAL 


A Day with the Tractor Builders (2 reels) 
International Harvester Company—The subject starts 
out in a striking fashion—with the contrast between 
the first International Harvester tractor works built 
in Chicago in 1910, and the present tractor plant, 
bearing sufficient evidence to the size of the industrv 
today. 

The film accomplishes entertainingly and easily in 
the short space of half an hour what an actual day’s 
trip through this same plant would do, and leaves 
one with a clear impression of the processes involved 
in making tractors—from the work done by the 
Chemical Laboratory in analyzing metals and testing 
lubricating oils, to the daylight foundry where molten 
iron is poured into molds and the crankshafts forged. 
The work of balancing these same crankshafts and 
assembling various parts, measuring, testing, grind 
ing valves, assembling the engines, inspecting them, 
placing them in position, attaching the tractor 
wheels—each is followed through in easily under- 
standable sequence, until the completed tractor is 
driven away under its own power. 

The picture tells its own story, and titles are added 
only to furnish the necessary explanations. Photo- 
graphy is excellent, and in the close-ups there is 
careful attention to just the details to be emphasized. 

An instructive film to those who use, as well as 
those who market tractors. (Produced by Rothacker). 
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Movies for the EpworthLeague 


(Concluded from page 92) 

been showing pictures a little less than a year, so 
that we are not yet able to see just what the results 
are. We do know, however, that every Monday even- 
ing we bring into the church many young people to 
see clean pictures who would otherwise be elsewhere 
viewing something which in all probability would 
have a sex appeal in it. We also know that the 
attendance at our young peoples’ meetings has been 
greatly increased, and that many who started by 
coming to the “movies” now come to Epworth League 
every Sunday evening. I had one personal experi- 
ence. A lad about sixteen told me that his mother 
would allow him to go only to the motion pictures 
at our church. Then he went on to tell me that his 
mother formerly belonged to the church but had 
drifted away, but now as a result of coming to the 
church to see these “movies”, he was going to join 
the church. Of course, his joining would be the 
opening wedge to bring the entire family into the 
church. How many times similar things are happen 
ing we do not know, for all would not be as frank 
about it as this boy was. If this were the only case 
in a year, would it not all be worth while? 

In closing let me say that we are not running 
opposition to the theatres but we will do all that 
is possible to attract people to good, clean shows 
when the theatres are showing some of the trash 
that seems to dominate the silver screen lately. 
That people will attend good pictures, I believe 
has been amply demonstrated by our experiment. 
We know that the theatre managers are feeling it 
on Monday nights. We hope that what we are doing 
may be a step toward bringing better pictures to 
this city, and that such experiments will be tried 
elsewhere until the motion picture world is con 
vinced that the people want really good things. 
(Signed) Carl B. Stoner, President, Epworth League 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, Va 


A Teacher's Training Course 
in Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 90) 

e. Animals and plants. 

(a) Stuffed. 
(b) Special preparations. 
f. Historical material. 
(a) Documents. 
Original and reproductions. 
(b) Dolls. 
(c) Tools, Utensils and Weapons 
(d) Photographic. 
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' For Motion Picture and 
Stereopticon Projection 





Used By 


National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Board of Education, Newark, N.J. in 17 schools to date 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Nathan Hale School, New Britain, Conn. 

Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

City College of New York, New York City, N. Y. 
Lincoln School, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Samples and Literature 
Sent Upon Request 


RAVEN. SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 W. 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














(e) Figures, Groups and Models. 


ge. Lantern Slides 


(a) Plain. 
(b) ( olored. 


(c) Special Slides. 


h. Motion Pictures. 
(a) Film Lessons. 
Methods of procedure. 
(b) rravelogues. 
(c) Scientific Demonstrations. 
(d) Animated Diagrams. Types. 
(e) Geography. 
(1) Approved and tried list of geog- 
raphy films. 
(f) History. 
(1) Approved and tested list of history 
films and methods of use. 
{g) Hygiene. 
(1) Groups of films for health, and 
hygiene interest. 
(h) English. 
(1) Lists of films which put the story into 
picture form. 
i. Miscellaneous. 
(a) Field Lessons. 
(b) Co-operation with Museums, Government, 
and State Bureaus. 
t in Tag Epucasrionat ScREEN 
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V. Time Units in a Visual Course. 

The above course as outlined should consist of 
thirty class meetings of one hour in length. There 
should be required as a minimum fifteen demon- 
stration lessons and the course should carry two 
regular college credits. 

A survey of twenty-two courses given in visual 
aids in the United States show that these courses 
rather emphasize the technical aspects of photog- 
raphy, the mechanics of projection, the motion 
pictures, and they direct quite generally the 
demonstration lessons with pupils. li also is well 
to recognize that visual courses are elective rather 
than being required as part of professional train- 
ing in teacher training institutions. 


Film Councils of America 
(Concluded from page 103) 

Greed (Metro-Goldwyn)—Taken from Frank 
Norris’ novel “McTeague”. We have heard Von 
Stroheim spoken of as the “mad director”. This 
seems to prove it. The film is said to have come 
to New York in 40 reels, and had to be chopped 
down by the producer. Evidently they believe in 
censorship themselves. Some one remarked that 
there is everything in the film but the smallpox. As 
to technique, it is filled with points showing stupid 
and unintelligent direction. For instance, the girl 
starts to a picnic in a small hat and returns in a 
large one. And while the wedding (which is a 
desecration) goes on, a funeral procession passes 
up the street and the coffin is carried by men, while 
the hearse follows. Toward the end where Mc- 
Teague finds himself hand-cuffed to his dead oppo- 
nent, the dead is visibly breathing on as compla- 
cently as ever. It is more than breathing, it is ab- 
dominal panting, due evidently to the hard srtuggle 
preceding his death. 
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The Educational Screen 


The picture is a travesty on everything we hold 
dear in life. Woman is shown in a most hideous 
light; marriage is ridiculed; also the clergy; the 
husband alone has a touch of human kindness in his 
soul stifled later by his wife’s parsimony. There is 
murder, fighting, cruelty to animals, suggestiveness 
and what you will. 


The Last Man on Earth (Fox) 
in the country should rebel against the showing of 


Every woman 


this film. It depicts woman about 1950 ruling the 
country. “Masculitis” has killed off all the men. 
Two women of the underworld find a man on a desert 
island and raffle him off at an auction. He is bought 
by the government and now the problem _ before 
Congress is his disposal. A session of Congress is 
shown, with congresswomen wearing little but their 
laurels. The congresswoman from Massachusetts 
thinks she should be given the prize, to propagate 
a race of intellectuals. The one from California 
thinks she should have the chance to propagate a 
strong race, showing her biceps as evidence of her 
claims. The two women stage a prize-fight to deter- 
mine who will have him. The whole film is filled 
with sub-titles of double meaning. 

The Pennsylvania Board of Censors should be 
congratulated for refusing this film a permit, and 
Governor Pinchot for upholding them. Also the 
Chicago Board for doing the same. 

Woman has struggled for years to acquire her 
rightful place as a companion and helper of man. To 
be pictured at the end of the struggle with these 


standards in an insult to the whole nation. 


So Big (First National)—It is a pity that Edna 
Ferber did not keep a strong hand on the filming of 
her splendid book. It was made into a weak picture, 
all beauty and inspiration lost. Here is another 


evidence that it is an “industry of lost opportunities”. 


Notes and News 


Conducted by the Starr 


The Movie Industry Looks Ahead! 

The guiding principal of the motion picture in- 
dustry as a whole from the beginning down to date 
seems to have been “Cash in today, and let tomor- 
row do its own worrying.” That is the formula for 
all hand-to-mouth enterprises, seeking only immediate 
results and ignoring consequences. Such procedure 
seriously shakes public confidence in the sincerity, 
importance and permanence of the business so con- 
ducted. The great motion picture industry deserves 
a better rating than this and should see that it 


gets it. 


There is now an interesting bit of evidence that 
the industry—certain parts of it at least—is taking 
thought for a future. “The Motion Picture Relief 
Fund of America” has just filed its incorporation 
papers with the Secretary of State of California. It 
is a benevolent association to care for the aged and 
indigent members of the screen profession by the 
erection of a substantial “home” devoted to this 
purpose. Sponsored by such names as Pickford, Fair- 
banks, De Mille and other leaders in the movie 
world, the announcement promises to be something 
more than merely another device to induce the pub- 
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lic to take the movies seriously. A present that plans 
for a future is a far more significant present. 


Great University makes New Use of Movie 

An effort to supplant vivisection of animals by 
motion picture education—making one vivisection do 
the work of 1000—was recently made in a physio- 
logical lecture room at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

“The experiment was made in accordance with the 
wishes of the city: couneil of Paris, which has voted 
a credit for filming vivisection in the hope of saving 
many animals’ lives. Prof. Lapicq, famous physio- 
logist in the University of Paris, supervised the film, 
which was taken in his own operating ampitheater 
One of the students vivisected a dog, exactly as it 
is done ordinarily before the rest of the class, while 
the professor explained the organism and func- 
tioning.” 

“Although the animal endured no suffering what- 
ever, even the students agreed that the operation 
was sufficiently horrible to make some other means 
desirable. Furthermore, it is stated that in some 
necessary vivisections anaesthesia is impossible, as 
the animal does not react normally when anaesthet 
ized, so filming may save much suffering in these 
cases. 

“The most eminent physiologists in France were 
present in the amphitheater when the film was shown 
and all agreed that the motion picture admirably 
takes the place of an actual operation. 

“Sorbonne is now considering the use of films for 
all “types” of vivisections, thus eliminating opera- 
tions which hitherto have been done hundreds of 


times during each school year.” 


A Serious Handicap of the Film 

Newspaper film-reviewing usually yields little 
worth the reading-time of educators, but there are 
some marked exceptions. W. Ward Marsh, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is one of them. Some recent 
paragraphs of his are given here: 

“An impulse doesn’t photograph. You can put as 
many impulses in a row as you care to and still you 
won't get anything on the negative. An impulse or 
a series of them, which combine to make a character 
study, very often give you the same results as you 
would get if you tried to photograph a shadow with- 
out the aid of lights in a pine forest at midnight 
Nothing registers. 

“In that paragraph you will find most of the 
difficulties the screen encounters when it attempts to 
visualize the best sellers of 1924. The screen leaves 
‘sex’ unadorned. The printed page presents its char 
acters completely. It makes you understand their 
weaknesses and their strength, but most of the 
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A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Slightly Used Portable Projectors 


GOOD | RoNer-. - , - 


Cosmograph .. . 165.00 
NEW! ) National. . . . . 135.00 
American 
Fully 
Guaranteed | 


Projectoscope . . 135.00 
Graphoscope . . . 125.00 
BM Rebuilt Stereopticons, $35.00 
We are distributors for the 
SEPT MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
Price, $150.00 "S2hebis und Churches 
Ask for descriptive booklet 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
The Brayco Film Stereopticon - $25.00 





A Complete Line of Moving Picture 
Machines, Screens, Booths, Film Cabi- 
nets, Stereopticons, Spotlights, Lenses, 
M. P. Cameras, Supplies, Equipment, 
Accessories. ’ 


Catalogue on Request 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


S. S. & M. A. BEHREND 
844 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















printed and necessary details are lost in translation 
of such characters and their picturizations result in 
the ‘sex film.’ 

“When the screen arrives at that place where it 
can give as complete a character study as books do, 
then the severer critics of the screen will have to ad- 
mit that there is art in the photo play.” 


University Cinema Courses in Germany 

The great interest in motion pictures in Germany 
is shown by the fact that the University of Leipsig 
has created a chair of cinematography, and that in 
Berlin the Lessing Technical School is now offering 
advanced courses in “film writing, film theory, film 
acting and film technique.” 


New U. S. Government Bulletin 


Publications and other materials for all federal 
departments useful to teachers are listed for the first 
time in a bulletin recently issued by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior. 

The materials listed include bulletins, leaflets, 
circulars, periodicals, maps, charts, mounted exhibits, 
models, stereopticon slides, and moving picture films. 
This listing by sources of the wealth of material 
readily available through the federal government de- 
partments will be very helpful to the educational 
world as few know the nature of the available 
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VICTOR Portable pA. f. 
STEREOPTICON Projection Excellence ~ 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Victor Animafograph Co. 
125 Victor Bldg. 
s Daven rt. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS 
Film Roll Slides 6c and 8c per slide 
Glass Slides 55c to 90c per slide 
Stereopticon for Film and Glass Slides $69.50 
(Sample film slide free) 
Educational and Religious Slide Sets 


BIBLE EXTENSION SOCIETY 
352 W. Locust St., N. S. Chicago, III. 











Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


and CAMERAS. Save big money. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. FREE. 
rite your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 




















material or the method of obtaining it. The bulletin 
is freely illustrated, reproducing types of the mate- 
rial available. Persons desiring the bulletin should 
address the Commissioner of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., asking for Bulletin 
1924, No. 23.—American Education. 


Visual Education; A Teacher’s Guide to the 
New Primary Set——By Laura Zirbes, (116 pages) 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 

e are in receipt of an advanced copy of the 
book mentioned above. It is written by Laura 

Zirbes of Teacher’s College, Columbia University. A 
cursory reading of this latest contribution to visual 
education convinces us that this new work cannot be 
dismissed with a short note. It is replete with 
detailed suggestions embodying the best in modern 
psychology. That the enlarged illuminated image 
has rich possibilities for kindergarten and primary 
grades, is a relatively new idea. Educators have 
been accustomed to regard stereopticons as machines 
for college students, or with due cautions, for high 
school and upper grade students. And the stereo- 
scope has but lately been rescued from the parlor 
table and put to school uses. 

Miss Zirbes has showi in a delightful and 
scientific manner, that there are no years in which 
these modern devices can be used to better advan- 
tage, than in the kindergarten and primary periods. 
The definite techniques she has worked out for these 
lessons will be a revelation to kindergarten and 


The Educational Screen 


primary teachers. An early issue of Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN will contain an extended account of 


these. 


The McMillan Lectures 

We were pleased to receive a call recently from 
Mr. John M. Jaynes, personal representative of 
Captain McMillan of Arctic fame, and his moving 
picture engineer. The expedition made about 25000 
feet of movies in Labrador, and the redoubtable 
captain is using a group of these in his lectures. 

During the Arctic sojourn the expedition used a 
well-known portable moving picture machine made 
in Chicago and delighted the Eskimoes with moving 
images of themselves in 40 degree weather. The 
light from the machine was a 30 volt current supplied 
from the ship’s engines. On his return the captain 
bought two of these machines of a larger or super 
type for use in auditoriums not supplied with pro- 
jecting machines. 

Captain McMillan’s lectures are greatly sought 
after by the most prominent clubs and societies of 
the United States. He cannot be kept long, however, 
on the lecture platform; for he is at heart an ex- 
plorer, and in June will be off again to his land of 


snow and ice. 


A New Summer School of Visual Education 

The appearance of summer courses in visual 
education at various universities and colleges is in- 
dicative of the wide-spread interest in the study of 
visual aids. These schools deal largely, as_ they 
should, with the sources, analyses and teaching plans 
for films, slides and stereographs. Not many have the 
technical equipment nor the staff to handle the 
mechanical problems of projection. It remains for 
one of the great motion picture projector builders 
to seize the opportunity—as Eastman has done with 
his School of Photography—to establish a free 
school for the study of projection problems. 

We have just received an announcement from The 
DeVry Corporation of a summer school of visual 
education to be held in Chicago at the DeVry 
building, 1111 Center Street, this summer, the week 
of July 28th. To make the program of wider interest, 
Mr. DeVry has invited a number of well-known 
educators in the broad field of visual education to 
address the forenoon sessions. The afternoon sessions 
will be spent in the factory studying construction 
problems, the operation of machines and the giving 
of model lessons in visual education under the 
helpful criticism of scholars who have already ac- 
quired a reputation in the movement. 

Those wishing to attend are asked to send in their 
names at once. A detailed program will soon be 
available for mailing. 
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Films Endorsed by Educators 


Speaking of the chief sources from which directors - visual instruction departments in twenty 
colleges obtained their films, a bulletin just issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 


Department of the Interior, states 


‘*The United States Government and George Kleine head the list”’ 


Any school, church or community can obtain the following George Kleine films, 


Julius Caesar 
Spartacus 
Last Days of Pompeii 


by writing to the nearest un'versity in the list be 


University of Alabama, University 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 


Anthony and Cleopatra 

Deliverance (Helen Keller) 

The ‘‘Conquest List’’ of Boy 
Scout and High School Pictures 


OW 


N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo 
) 


Ohio University, Athens 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Texas, Assim 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
University of Wisconsin. Madison 


Miss. Agricultural & Mechanica] College, Agricultural College 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 W. 45th St., New York City 


The Protection of Childhood 

THE EpucaATIONAL Screen has been fighting 
throughout its career to protect childhood from vice 
and exploitation in the world of moving pictures 
The present movement against child labor is another 
phase of the crusade, and THe EpucaTionaL SCREEN 
is proud to be numbered among those who would 
preserve the period of childhood free from the labor 
mart—free for education, play and development 
Fisk’s epoch-making essay on the meaning of infancy 
in the biological series, established for all time the 
truth that the longer the period of infancy, the 
greater the opportunity tor both nature and environ 
ment to get in their work on the growing organism 

The high sounding phrases of the opposition to the 
Child Labor Amendment, have the ring of insincerity 
and the taint of a selfish commercialism. The fol 
lowing extract from Senator Walsh’s recent speech 
in Congress has not yet been adequately answered by 
those who want to kill the bill for the sake of getting 
a cheap supply of labor: 

The National Association of Manufacturers as such 
has no special interest in children except to make 
money out of their labor. It is not an eleemosynary 
institution. Its purposes are not strictly humanita 
rian. It is no discredit to it to say that it exists for 


the purpose of promoting the financial interests of 
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its members. Its opposition to the child labor amend- 
ment is sordidly and sickeningly selfish. Doubtless 
there are among its members many high minded men, 
men with hearts in bosoms who do not coin cash out 
of the lives robbed of the joys and opportunities of 
childhood, who know no more about its present hypo- 
critical pretenses about being concerned for the 
sanctity of the American home than they did about 
the employment of Mulhall. The open appearance 
in the lists of this champion of childhood, whose 
president is a textile mill owner, serves admirably 
to characterize the campaign against the amendment. 
Having annual revenues of approximating $350,000 
a year, it is in a situation to do quite a lot to uphold 
the sacred doctrine of states rights and preserve the 


sanctity of the home. 


That Word “Educational” 

Carl Sandburg, the distinguished motion picture 
reviewer for the Chicago Daily News, in the course 
of some remarks on an ‘educational comedy’, 
deplores the fact that the Educational Film Ex- 
changes, Inc. exploits the term “educational” for 
comedies and short subjects that have no claim to 
the adjective 

Mr. Sandburg said something. The name “edu- 
cational” has long since ceased to be a descriptive 
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term for the typical productions of that excellent 
company. The name has been a thorn in the flesh 
of the non-theatrical world for several years. We 
should think it would be similarly annoying to 
theatrical exhibitors, and especially to their audi- 
ences at seeing these pleasant absurdities on the 


screen bearing the familiar legend— 


Educational Pictures 
“The Spice of the Program” 


All “educationals”, in the accepted meaning of 
the term, suffer from this burlesque—and the whole 
field is kept busy explaining to disappointed schools 
and churches the unfortunate implications of the 
name. The Educational Film Exchanges, Ine. 


should either change their. name or their product. 


Some of Danny’s Own English 


“Danny”, the editor of The Film Daily, has devel 
oped his own brand of dot-and-dash English which 
would suffer seriously by translation into our cus- 
tomary mode of expression. Being unable to trans- 
late. we quote. We enjoy many of his utterances day 
by day and are glad to pass on a few to our readers. 
Here, for example, is Danny’s reaction to PETER PAN. 

“A delight. A riot for children. A great 
matinee picture. Of course. But also 
delightful entertainment. For children of 
all ages. Seven to seventy. After all do 
we ever really grow up? 

“And don’t all of us live. In the Never 
Never Land? Don’t all of us really exist 
in the land of our dreams? In the make 
believe world which we only have in our 
imagination? Aren't we all children. Of 
assorted ages. Of course there is the work- 
a-day world. With its trials and tribula- 
tions; worries and problems. But when we 
really want to enjoy life. Don't we go to 
books, or plays, or dreams? And that is 
why Peter Pan is so lovely; so enjoyable; 
so delightful.” 

And Danny being nothing if not theatrical to 
the core goes on with this advice to exhibiters (in 
bold type): 

“Plug this one. Get back of it. Not only 
for your profit. But because it will be one 
of the greatest offsets existing. To fight 
censorship. And the ism-chasers. Who 
will be hanging around the legislative 
bodies. Which begin to meet next month. 

All over the country.” 
Then some terse and telling figures on the movie 


business for 1924: 
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“Something like $155,000,000. Paid by 
During 1924. 


At least these figures. Compiled by Famous 


exhibitors. For pictures. 


Players statisticians. Were offered to the 
Federal Trade Commission. (Although 
they were not allowed to go in the record.) 

“For all practical purposes these figures 
will do Because since the Government 
ceased issuing the tax figures. There is no 
way of securing such. 

“The Famous statisticians also figured. 
That during 1923 the exhibitors paid out 
about 135 millions; and in 1922 about 125 


millions. Into the hands of distributors.” 


And finally hear evidence that Danny sees things 
in the large and knows there is a future ahead of 
every present. He quotes (with comments) George 
Eastman and labels it “Vision”: 

“George Eastman reported to have said: 
The future of the moving picture is in the 
schools. He probably said it. Many clever, 
thinking men have said the same thing. 
Many believe that the development of the 
non-theatrical field within the next decade 
promises dan era ol picture development 
which, for interest, as well as income and 
educational value, will outclass that which 
the theater has, up to now, done. 

“And they are thinking pretty right; 

pretty straight. Don’t overlook that.” 


Children’s Matinees 

We are glad to give further publicity to another 
announcement of the industry, that they intend to 
make the theatre a more fit place for children. We 
have almost grown weary with waiting for these vari- 
ous promises to make good—but with the appearance 
of each new one, we start up again, take in a few 
more inches of the belt, and start the ball rolling once 
more. 

Film Progress, as its name implies, is the medium 
through which many of these intentions reach the 


public. Here is its latest reform announcement: 


The children’s programs being arranged by 
Major W. P. Woolridge, of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 522 Fifth 
Ave., should prove of great assistance to the 
community which needs children’s matinées but 
fears to undertake them lest they experience 
difficulty in obtaining the picture desired or lest 
they should not pay. 

A series of 52 programs is contemplated, each 


consisting of 8 reels a scenic or educational,* 
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USE SCHOOLFILMS 


A Large Number of Subjects for Rent and for Sale 





Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


Your Motion-Picture Projector 


PEDAGOGICALLY SOUND 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
LOWEST PRICES 


TEACH with PICTUROLS! 


GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST COST 


Write for Catalogues 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field) 


FILMS 


Altas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


(See advertisement on page 65) 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


(See advertisement on Back Cover) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 68) 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 West 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 123) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


ad 


(See vertisement on page 70) 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 122) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on pages 96-97) 


Movie Supply Co. 
844 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 121) 


National Equipment Co. 
409 W. Michigan St., Duluth, Minn. 


(See advertisement on page 113) 
Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
The Film Daily 71 West 44th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 125) 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
See advertisement on pag 112) 
Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
71 East State St. Columbus, O. 


See advertiseme 12 {10} 


The Visual Instruction Handbook : 
71 East 23rd St., New York City 
(See advertisement nm pag 108) 
SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 





Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St., New York City 
s adve sement on pag 119) 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 
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SLIDES 


Bible Extension Society 
352 West Locust St., Chicago, III. 
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Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


See advertisement 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
See advertisement on page 127 
Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement n uge 125) 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See advertisement n ge 06) 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement n page 59) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 


See advertise 


Meadville, Pa. 
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The Biology Teacher's Assistant 


Bausch and Lomb 


LOW POWER PROJECTION MICROSCOPE 


Can be easily attached to practically any pro- 
jection lantern. Shows microscope slides greatly 
enlarged before entire class. 
practical instrument for biology classes. 





An extremely 


Educational in- 
stitutions are al- 
lowed free trials. 
Write for com- 
plete informa- 
tion. 


& Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. » & 


Chicago Boston 
Francisco Frankfurt 


London 
Washington 








a feature and a comedy. These programs are 
being passed upon by groups from the Public 
Relations Committee and invited guests. Each 
program will be delivered to the exhibitor com- 
plete in one container. The exhibitor must agree 
to run the programs without alteration and to 
advertise them as children’s matinée programs 
arranged by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. They also may not 
charge an admission fee in excess of ten cents. 


A Movie Survey by a Movie Manager 

One of our best known newspaper film critics 
gives the following summary in a recent issue of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“Interest in motion pictures is more alive today 
than it ever was, if one judges by a survey recently 
completed in a western city, Fresno, Calif., where 
a theatre manager hired trained investigators to get 
public opinion on pictures and all things pertaining 
to pictures. The survey is said to be one of the 
most thoroughgoing ever conducted, and I should 
say that national opinions do not vary much from 
those given in the reports of the investigation. 

“Only the most important items on the question 
naire can be considered here because the questions 
were many and varied, and many of the answers were 





Please 





Say You Saw the Advertiser 


long and uninterestingly statistical. 

“It was discovered that melodrama was liked 
better than all other forms of dramatic entertain- 
ment. Comedy came next, then the historical, with 
the sex-drama running a weak fourth. 

‘Scenics’ were found to very popular. More than 
80 per cent of the population there were strongly 
in favor of this kind of reels. 

“It is also encouraging to learn that the answers 
on the questionnaire showed movie fans are more 
interested in the stories on the screen than they are 
in the stars who play in the stories. 

“The report also showed that more than half of 
the film fans read the motion picture magazines and 
that nearly 100 per cent of the fans read all motion 
picture news and reviews printed in their news- 
papers. It is also interesting to know that 46 per 
cent of the male movie-goers are readers of film 
magazines. Frankly, I did not believe that so many 
men were readers of picture periodicals, but one 
never knows just how attractive pictures of bathing 
cuties are until a survey is made. 

“More than three-fourths of the movie-goers were 
in favor of special attractions, such as singers and 
special features, and an equal percentage declared 
that they wanted the “bigger” pictures even if they 


necessitated a raise in price. 
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“Nearly seventy-five per cent of those questioned 
declared they preferred the motion picture to vaude- 
ville or road shows, rating the road shows second 
and voting weakly for vaudeville. That opinion 
would be inaccurate, however, for cities east of the 
Mississippi river at least.” 


Stephen Leacock and the Movies 


In various dailies throughout the country for 
January 17th, under the caption “Throbbing Thrill 
on Screen Directed by Leacock in Person’, this 
master of serious foolery occupied the seat behind, 
in a movie theatre, while a thriller was being pro- 
jected. In the manner so well known to the motion 
picture goer, he “directs” the action quite audibly 
so that the one in front of him (and around him) 
will not miss an eyewink. 

Maybe this clever satire will check the inane 
chatter of the voluble film enthusiast at a photoplay 

but we doubt it. However, if you happen to be 
within reach of a paper using the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service that syndicates Leacock’s two 
columns each Saturday, we advise you to look at 
some of this thought-provoking nonsense from the 
man who is regarded by many as Mark Twain's 
successor. 


The Educational Screen 


Bureau of Mines Halts Production 


“No further pictures will be produced for the 
Bureau of Mines for some time to come, it has been 
learned, and there is no definite intention at this 
time of resuming this work,” according to a recent 
issue of The Film Daily; which continues: 

“While officials of the Interior Department deny 
that criticisms leveled in Congress against ‘The 
World’s Struggle for Oil,’ which was produced in 
co-operation with the Sinclair Oil Co., is responsible 
for their decision to discontinue production, it is 
known that the tendency recently has been to avoid 
all activities not actually required of the department 
which may open the way for charges of undue 
intimacy with oil interests. 

“After the films now under production are com- 
pleted no new pictures will be undertaken, but all 
films made in the past will continue to be circulated 
as heretofore, under present plans.” 





Page 126 is valuable reference mater- 
ial. Both readers and advertisers 
should consult it. 














induced to consider “clubbing. 
the prevailing method. 


reward for his service. 


us the subscriptions. 


and the school. 





Money for Your Church or School 


OR the first time in its history THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has been 
K ” But it is a different kind of clubbing from 


Here it is. Any club—any “club’—subscribing for five or more copies at one time, 
cash in advance, may have the magazine at half price (75c). A teacher, minister or 
community worker may forma club and use the other 75e for the school, church or 
community center—perhaps to buy a stereopticon or projector—or as a personal 


Send for blanks—or go ahead without blanks. Cut out all the red tape and send 


Remember every parent is interested in our reviews of en- 
dorsed films from the standpoint of the home, the church 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANNOUNCING koe 
NON-THEATRICAL RELEASE igen 
of a 


THe CHRONICLES or AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS < 


A series of vivid and inspiring motion pictures reproducing with historical 
accuracy striking events in the annals of the United States 
from the voyage of Columbus to Appomattox. 





Planned by the Yale University Press under the direction of members of the | 

Departments of History and of Education of Yale University, and Rie 

produced under the supervision and control of a “ 
Committee of the University Council, 


Fifteen of the Chronicles have been produced thus far and a limited number | 
of prints is available. In view of the heavy pre-release demand it 
is advisable, in order to insure obtaining the films on 
dates desired, to write at once, giving full par- 
ticulars of their contemplated use. 


A 64 page descriptive booklet, illustrated with scenes from the photoplays, 
will be mailed on request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
(Pathe Exchange, Inc., Physical Distributors) 
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HASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


The identification ‘‘EKastman’ 
“Kodak”. ‘‘Safety” *‘Film”’ in black 


letters in. the transparent margin, 


? 


leaves no room for doubt. You 
don’t assume that the film is safe, a 
glance assures you of it. 


Eastman Safety Film accepts 
the responsibility you feel for the 
audience,.and yields the quality you 
expect on the screen. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















